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Alabama in the 1830’s 
By WALTER B. Posey 
Professor Walter B. Posey is a co-author of Travels in the Old South, three 


volumes, edited by Thomas D. Clark (University of Oklahoma Press, 
1956-59). 


erase TRAVELERS, hurriedly passing through a region, fre- 


quently set down accounts of their experiences of little real 
significance. Alabama was exceptionally fortunate in the descriptions 
written by six British subjects, observant and skilled writers, who 
visited the state in the 1830’s.* Assuming that many of the observa- 
tions were interpreted incorrectly and that many reflections were of 
doubtful value, the reader finds the several estimates on the whole 
to be interesting and fair. Some features peculiar to the state were 
noted with various emphases, many traceable to the background 
and training of the authors. 

These six travelers, five men and one woman, represented three 
divisions of British subjects and five professions. Tyrone Power was 
Irish; James Stuart and Thomas Hamilton were Scottish; Harriet 
*In writing this essay the following works were drawn on: Thomas Hamilton, Men 
and Manners in America (Edinburgh, 1833) ; Tyrone Power, Impressions of America, 
during the Years 1833, 1834, and 1835 (London, 1836) ; George W. Featherstonhaugh, 
Excursion through the Slave States (London, 1844); Harriet Martineau, Society in 


America (London, 1837); James Silk Buckingham, The Slave States of America 
(London, 1842); James Stuart, Three Years in North America (Edinburgh, 1833). 
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Martineau, James Silk Buckingham, and George W. Featherston- 
haugh were English. Power was a comedian; Stuart a newspaper- 
man; Featherstonhaugh, a geographer; Buckingham, a world trav- 
eler and lecturer; Martineau and Hamilton were primarily writers. 


Following the usual travel route but not simultaneously, Power, 
Stuart, Buckingham, and Martineau went by stage coach from Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, on the Chattahoochee River to Montgomery. 
Stuart continued by land to Mobile, and the other three took steam- 
boat passage down the Alabama River. Moving in reverse pattern, 
Hamilton and Featherstonhaugh came up the Alabama to Mont- 
gomery and then by stage proceeded eastward to Fort Mitchell. 
Buckingham made a return trip over the route covered by Hamilton 
and Featherstonhaugh. 

Roads through Alabama, a decade after its admission to the 
Union, were often mere trails. Traveling for anyone was an arduous 
task, but especially hard for visitors unaccustomed to the conditions 
of roads in the western sections; trees and stumps obstructed the 
roads, ruts were so deep that carriages sank to their axles, and high 
water often seeped through the bottom of the carriages. Stretches 
of such roads offered a threat to life. The traveler frequently had to 
make the choice of fording a dangerous stream or crossing it on a 
shaky and unstable bridge. Hamilton was convinced that the road 
from Columbus to Fort Mitchell was the very worst that he had ever 
traveled. Twenty-four hours of riding between these points would 
probably have convinced anyone of their impassability. In January 
1835 Featherstonhaugh, stranded at Montgomery, was told that he 
had to hire a private conveyance to Columbus, since regular mail 
coach service had been discontinued until spring. Because the roads 
were so rough and uneven, coach passengers had to shift from one 
side of the vehicle to the other to prevent it from overturning. Trees 
were felled and thrown across the worst places in the roads. These 
corduroy ridges caused the coaches to shake so violently that even 
new vehicles frequently broke down. It was the prevailing custom 
for male passengers to walk up the slightest hill. 

The traveler had great difficulty getting accustomed to the man- 


ners of the drivers, who usurped an authority and a familiarity that 
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would not have been tolerated in England. The driver’s behavior 
varied the full range from “uncivil and rude as possible” to “‘judi- 
cious” and “‘civil.’” One coachman pitched Power’s luggage into the 
mud while transferring it to another coach; however, the second 


‘ 


driver proved to be “‘a lively intelligent young fellow,” who civilly 
greeted every Indian he saw. Stuart’s driver never talked without 
swearing and he wasted time, although he had to ford a dangerous 
stream at dusk. Later he almost upset the stage by carelessly running 
over a bank of sand thrown up near the river. Many drivers seemed 
to think they were “lords of the road” and paid little attention to 
the wishes of the passengers. Featherstonhaugh met the exception in 
an attentive Negro driver who couldn’t understand why the pas- 
sengers would walk on occasions when they had paid to ride. Riding 
over a crude road at the rate of only fourteen miles in a whole day 
would encourage any man to seek relief on foot. 

After a trip from Columbus to Montgomery by stage, the traveler 
expected the steamer from Montgomery down to Mobile to be a 
welcome change, but such was not the general rule. In addition to 
the usual dangers on a river boat, crowded conditions made for 
great discomfort. The trip was usually made on a steamer which had 
been loaded with too many bales of cotton for the safety or the com- 
fort of the voyagers. When the cotton was piled so high, there was 
little space left for walking, which “made the confinement irksome 
in the extreme.”’ Buckingham described the high-pressure engine as 
giving out a sound “‘like the hard breathing of some huge mastadon 
labouring under the asthma.”’ The distance of some four hundred 
miles between Montgomery and Mobile, going downstream, took 
almost a week. When Buckingham’s boat, the Medora, ascended the 


Alabama, the water was so low that the ship grounded at least 


twenty times. Featherstonhaugh was glad to leave his boat, ‘‘a very 


dirty concern” that offered exceedingly poor fare. Hamilton’s 
steamer served scanty dinners which were also poor in quality. The 
dishes, plates, knives, forks, and table cloths were “dirty and dis- 
gusting.” Power enjoyed the passengers with whom he traveled on 
the river. He noted that they were principally planters, ‘“‘a rough 
but merry set of fellows,” intelligent and kindly in manners, who 
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made too many trips to the bar and chewed too much tobacco. 
Evidently in Southern waters steamboating was a highly profitable 
business. Stuart was impressed by the salaries paid to the crew of a 
vessel of 130 tons, driven by a forty-five horsepower, low-pressure 
engine. The engineer received a yearly salary of $1200 and the pilot 
$900. The United States government paid the boat owner $2500 a 
year for transporting the mail between Mobile and New Orleans. 


On the land routes the settlements were few, small, and so widely 


scattered that accommodations had no competition. Meals were 
usually poor in quality, scanty in portions, and often high in price. 
After Stuart had managed to get a good breakfast from “the worst- 
tempered American female” he had ever encountered, he ate a “very 
indifferent” dinner which consisted largely of dried venison. The 
local scene provided all items of food: green vegetables were grown 
on the clearings; game was shot in the woods; fish was taken from 
the streams. Wild turkeys were plentiful but not as tasty as the tame. 
Venison in the South was better flavored and fatter than in the 
North. One innkeeper bought only coffee at the market; he produced 
everything else, even sugar, on his seventy cleared acres. At some 
places the food was acceptable even if exceedingly poor, but at others 
it could not be eaten. Hamilton stopped at an Indian tavern at which 
the supper “consisted of eggs, broiled venison, and cakes of Indian 
corn fried in some kind of oleaginous matter.” Featherstonhaugh, 
after successfully crossing a dangerous bridge, arrived at a tavern 
run by a white man named Macgirt, who served a breakfast “so 
disgustingly bad” that the travelers refused to touch it. The inn- 
keeper confided that he lived in daily fear of having his throat cut, 
whereupon Featherstonhaugh ventured the prophecy that the assail- 
ant would not eat Macgirt’s victuals. 

On rare occasions the visitor found, as did Buckingham at Tus- 
kegee, a neat, clean inn which brought “warm commendation.” 
Twelve miles farther on the way to Montgomery, the coach halted 
for the night at a loghouse, the accommodations of which were made 
uncomfortable by the crying of children, snoring of Negroes, bark- 
ing of dogs, and leaking of the roof. Provisions for bathing were as 
inadequate as the food; privacy was equally lacking. After having 
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ridden all night through the Indian country, Miss Martineau 
stopped at a loghouse. Having requested water and a towel, she 
received only a shallow tin pan of water. 

As the British visitor rode through the woods or went by steam- 
ship up and down the Alabama River, he saw and experienced much 
that keenly interested him. The Creek Indians supplied a general 
topic for all the journals. Most of the observers described the miser- 
able conditions in which the Indians lived, the filthy quarters par- 
tially constructed of bark and exposed to the rain, the disgustingly 
bad food, the constantly recurring presence of liquor, the miserable 
looking squaws and their naked children. Just across the Chatta- 
hoochee River in Alabama, Power found a few Indians who had 
built loghouses, cleared a little land, and secured a few possessions. 
He saw squaws sewing beads on moccasins and on deerskin pouches. 
Numerous Indians were slave owners in a relation very different 
from the system employed by whites. The Negro and Indian children 
were reared on an equal footing. The bondage imposed by the In- 
dians was so light that the Negroes spoke affectionately of their 
master and his family. Buckingham was deeply disturbed over 
reports of Indian ferocity, cruelty, and massacre of families in cold 
blood. Power attributed the wretched condition of the Indians to 
the white men, who refused to help them in order to hasten the day 
of their removal to the West. 

The beauty of the country elicited much praise from the six 
travelers. They generally commented on the magnificent size of 
various trees, such as oak, chestnut, sycamore, magnolia, and the 
delicate beauty of the red-bud and crab-apple. Buckingham was 
especially impressed by the bow-wood and catalpa, the latter 


particularly because of its ‘delicious odours.” As she rode through 


the Creek territory, Miss Martineau marveled at the woods, 
“superb in their spring beauty.” She especially liked the honey- 
suckle, ‘‘the grandest flower of all, perhaps the most exquisite’’ she 
had ever seen. 


Much of Alabama soil appeared to be of poor quality to Hamil- 


ton, yet Stuart thought the grass on the land south of Montgomery 


furnished “succulent and rich food for cattle.’’ Beyond question the 
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large cotton fields held more interest for the British traveler than 
any other feature of the countryside. In April Miss Martineau was 
a guest for several days at a splendid plantation seven miles from 
Montgomery. In drives about the neighborhood she saw a cotton 
field of 7,000 acres “within one fence.’”’ In December, Power on a 
steamer spent four days journeying down the Alabama River, a 
“noble stream,” along the whole of which the cotton fields were 
“rich beyond conception; fields of a mile square were here just 
picked, and yet white as snow from the after-growth.” 

The loading of bales of cotton from the bluffs along the Alabama 
River to the steamboats below was an event which impressed all 
travelers. Buckingham’s description of a night scene is highly inter- 
esting. At one loading place the bluff was some 200 feet above the 
water. Fifty or sixty people participated in sliding the bales from 
the top to the boat. The starless night, dark and cloudy, was 
brightened by torches along the earthen path down which the bales 
slid. The whole scene was enlivened by “the occasional waving of 
these torches to and fro, the bright lights on some parts of the cliff, 
and the deep shadows on others, with occasional flashes of forked 
lightning, rolling of thunder, and shouting of the men.” Power saw a 
similar scene and reacted in a comparable manner. “Add to all this,” 
he wrote, “the hissing sound of the spare steam, the blaze of the 
great fires, and the crackling of the trees which feed them, with the 
many strange figures presented on all sides,—and a wilder grouping 
imagination cannot well conceive.” 

During the 1830’s Alabama had only two cities, Montgomery 
and Mobile. In general the visitors disliked Montgomery and 
praised Mobile. Buckingham was so enthusiastic about Mobile that 
he magnified its virtues and its size, noting that the population was 
25,000, whereas the official census reports it as only 12,672. The 
travelers seem to have had poor means of estimating the populations 
of towns and cities. Hamilton placed Montgomery’s population at a 
few hundred; Featherstonhaugh thought it between 2,000 and 
3,000; Buckingham estimated the number at 3,000, nearly half of 
whom were colored. The official census for 1840 gave only 2,179. 

The inns and hotels in Montgomery offered wretched accommoda- 
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tions to Power, Featherstonhaugh, and Hamilton; tolerably fair to 
Stuart and Miss Martineau; excellent to Buckingham. Stuart 
reached the city when the circuit court was in session and had great 
difficulty in finding a room. After calling at numerous places, he 
finally secured lodging. Hamilton said the city did not contain “fone 
tolerable house,” and in the only obtainable room “the beds were 
full of vermin.’”’ To him the town had a run-down look, “many 
houses had been deserted, and the Courthouse seemed fast falling 
into decay.” Power found only “a wretched inn, with no possibility 
of procuring anything save liquor.’’ To Featherstonhaugh the city 
seemed “‘a place of extensive inland business . . . but of all the horrid 
filthy places ... the principal hotel here . . . bears the dirty palm.” 
Miss Martineau stayed in a room in which mice ran around her 
trunk on a floor covered with “the dust of a twelvemonth.” By way 
of extreme contrast, Buckingham found very comfortable quarters 
in a spacious and well-conducted hotel named Montgomery Hall. 
Yet he felt that the city had “few distinguishing or prominent fea- 
tures” beyond a main street of 100 feet in width, two newspapers, 
and at least six churches. He was duly impressed by a sermon 
preached by Henry W. Hilliard, a Methodist minister and a lawyer. 
Miss Martineau visited Franklin Institute, a school which was bring- 
ing much credit to Montgomery. She observed a large quantity of 
shells, books, maps, and philosophical apparatus. The boys and 
girls were deep in study, and the whole gave evidence of “order 
and neatness.”’ 


In January 1835 Power spent two pleasant days in Mobile, driv- 
ing about its beautiful avenues. He appreciated the good weather 
and called it “divine,” and marveled at the exquisite flowers bloom- 
ing in abundance. Here he found “the best conducted and best 
appointed hotel in the Southern country, and society congenial and 


amiable.’ The market was supplied with fish, game, and provisions 
of all kinds. At a Washington Day’s Ball 600 people, representing 
“all the democracy of Mobile,” were in attendance. This well- 
dressed, decorous, and happy assembly sat down to a supper taste- 
fully arranged and prepared. The social life of Mobile was enjoyed 
also by Featherstonhaugh, who was properly impressed by the order 
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and good taste that prevailed. In rambling about the city he heard 


the sound of a guitar, and soon found a house wherein some Span- 


iards were dancing a bolero, while others were singing. Ample 
quantities of liquor may have contributed measurably to the city’s 
lively spirit. Buckingham was in Mobile on an election day when a 
mayor was to be chosen. He had been told by residents that by sunset 
1,000 of the 12,000 people in the city would be drunk. Although he 
had witnessed many parliamentary elections in England, he felt 
‘bound to say that this municipal election for Mobile was just as 
bad as any of them, worse would, perhaps, be impossible.” 

Lying in the upper and lower anchorages of Mobile Bay there 
were, according to Buckingham, 150 ships varying from 300 to 800 
tons, some English, some French, but mostly American—an “un- 
usually magnificent spectacle.” On the day Featherstonhaugh looked 
at the harbor, he estimated the number of ships between thirty and 
forty; many of them were three-masted, and “betokened great 
commercial activity’ derived largely from the highly productive 
cotton lands. He was pleased with the thriving business. The bustling 
city supported four daily newspapers, two published in the morning 
and two in the evening, in addition to a weekly literary gazette. The 
streets were wide and covered with shells and sand which had 
formed a clean and durable surfacing. The buildings, according to 
Featherstonhaugh, were appropriate to the beauty and width of the 


“é 


superb streets. Some of the houses were “‘stately structures of brick, 
denoting opulence in the proprietors.”” Many of the citizens had 
built summer residences on more healthy ground, to which they 
retired in the heat of the summer or during a siege of yellow fever. 
How differently Hamilton viewed Mobile. To him it appeared to 


‘ 


be “a place of trade, and nothing else.’’ He judged that its wealth 
had been accumulated recently and rapidly, since he saw little evi- 
dence of good houses and opulent living. A Scottish baker told him 
that he had many comforts, slaves, and extra money, yet he was 
unhappy because he had to mingle with “a profane and godless set” 

in a city with little religion. 
As a general rule the foreign visitor was aware of and distressed 
by cheapness of human life in the state, including the principal 
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cities. Power writes of a murder at a theatre which he attended in 
Mobile. A citizen was stabbed to death by a ruffian who quietly left 
the building. Buckingham stated that scarcely a night passed in the 
city without a fire, riot, fight, duel, or murder. He blamed excessive 
drinking for the prevailing lawlessness. 

Slavery as an institution made no new impressions on the travel- 
ers. Only Miss Martineau was greatly disturbed by conditions in 
Alabama. She was certain that the generous hospitality of the South 
blinded a grateful guest to the evils of slavery. Despite the gay, 
friendly society, the good and abundant tables, adequate homes, and 
broad fields of cotton, she could not sit down to reflect without 
recalling a picture of “black women ploughing in the field, with 
their ugly, scanty, dingy dresses, their walloping gait, and vacant 
countenance.”’ This society she condemned as basically “false and 
hollow.”” Here people were in great haste to accumulate wealth, 
largely in the form of Negro slaves and land. As a result, the sons 
of the planters began the quest early in life; the daughters married 
while very young; and “education is less thought of, and sooner 
ended, than in almost any part of the world.” This “fearful” society 
cast a shadow over Miss Martineau, and she felt constrained to 
write: “If human life presents its fairest aspects in the retired town- 
ships of New England—some of its very worst, perhaps, are seen in 
the raw settlements of Alabama and Mississippi.” 


The travelers were aware of the scarcity and low caliber of 


professional men. A woman at a hotel was for all practical purposes 


practicing medicine. She had taken charge of a coach driver who 
had a serious attack of bilious fever. His brother had such faith 
in the woman that he refused to call a doctor. Hamilton’s boat 
stopped at Cahawba, former capital of the state, when court was in 
session. On a platform of rough boards “‘sat his honour the judge, 
not better dressed, and apparently somewhat filthier in habits, than 
an English ploughman.” The plaintiff's counsel seemed to be a com- 
bination of blacksmith and barrister. An insistent steamboat whistle 
drew Hamilton away from a case he desired much to hear. 

Small differences in social manners were irritating to the visitors: 
the spitting that was so common among the tobacco chewing South- 
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erners, the haste in eating, and the lack of delicacy in table manners 
prompted many comments. The travelers considered as inexcusable 
the ugliness of such villages as Claiborne, Selma, and Cahawba. 
They were grievously concerned over the recurring malaria, the 
abhorrent slave quarters, the lack of police power, and the use of 
Lynch law. The slight interest in religion disturbed some and the 
shifting population caused even more comment. All these and still 
other features came in for criticism by one or more of the six visitors. 
Each one of the group was kindly disposed toward the young state. 
There was no carping critic nor hostile observer among them. They 
found much to condemn but far more to praise. 


In a section devoted to Mobile, Power was excessively generous 


when he wrote: “Unconscious agents in the hands of the Almighty, 
it is to advance the great cause of civilization . . . that they endure 
toil for their lives, without the prospect of reaping any one personal 
advantage which might not have been obtained in the first ten years 
of their labour.” Buckingham believed that nature had endowed 
the state with “‘a combination of the grand, the useful, and the 
beautiful,” and, should it fail, “it will be the fault of its institutions 
or its inhabitants.’’ Despite these and other showers of praise and 
prophecies of a glorious future, a careful study of the writings of 
the six visitors leads one to believe that Featherstonhaugh may have 
expressed the opinion of all when he wrote: “I must say that I would 
rather be a visitor than a sojourner in the land,” which, “with all 
its advantages, seems to fall very far short of a terrestrial Paradise.” 





Virginia Woolf and ‘The Moment” 


By HERBERT E. FRANCIS, JR. 


Herbert E. Francis, Jr., Instructor in English, is himself a writer of fiction, 
his short stories having been published in numerous periodicals. This study 
of Virginia Woolf was presented as a public lecture in a series offered by 
the Department of English during Summer Quarter 1960. 


DELINE VIRGINIA STEPHEN. She was beautiful in an oddly classic 
A way; she was morbidly sensitive; she was intellectual; and she 
was delicate in health. All of these, coupled with her being a woman, 
an Englishwoman (and an Englishwoman born in 1882), were im- 
portant to the writer she was to become. For her beauty and sen- 
sitivity made her attractive and unusual to the host of celebrities 
entertained by her famous literary father, Leslie Stephen. Though 
she was initially shy, she found his guests bait for her intellectual 
curiosity. They satisfied a need strong in her, for her health kept her 
in often enough — indeed, occasionally confined her to her room, 
that “room of one’s own” which is a symbol of her entire writing 
life, of the intellectual and personal privacy out of which her fruits 
were to come, of woman’s protection against man’s intellectual dom- 
ination and against the intrusion of society at large. Finally it be- 
comes a vantage point from which to view her world — not actually, 
of course, but intellectually and intuitively, that world she could 
perceive with her own senses when she was well enough. In that 
room she might write out her philosophical speculations — for she 
was a metaphysician — in that long apprenticeship which she served 
before producing some of the finest lyric prose ever written in 
English. 

Kept in, somewhat rigidly looked after, she became naturally 
introspective — the consequent direction her art form itself was to 
take. Having had no formal schooling, she had the great advantage 


of her father’s magnificent library and his weighty book deliveries 


from the British Museum. So, early in life the world of men and 


*All quotations from the works of Virginia Woolf are from the Uniform Edition 
published by The Hogarth Press, London, England. Mrs. Woolf’s American publisher 
is Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 
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books came to her; she did not have to go to them. But when she did 
go out into the world itself (one has the mental picture of her traips- 
ing behind her long-legged father, hand clutched, in Hyde Park), 
she recorded her journeys as the most vigorous of sensationists. 
Everywhere in her pages are the sounds, sights, and feels of the 
London she lived in, is the sea beside which at St. Ives, Cornwall, 


she summered. All is recorded with such a startling sense of impres- 


sion that the more one reads of these sensations and of her con- 
stantly recurring thoughts, the more one becomes aware that her 
novels are closely transmuted autobiography —to borrow her 
friend Elizabeth Bowen’s phrase. I don’t mean that her characters 
are all Mrs. Woolf, but that the thoughts and sensations are pecu- 
liarly hers. And as they recur, with infinite delight the accustomed 
reader relaxes. For he recognizes the woman beneath. There, he 
says, is Virginia. And here! We are going to probe again, together. 
We are going to try to find something out. 

For Virginia Woolf wants to know. But she must first learn how 
to know. And where will the how lead her? To something real, she 
hopes. For that is her intent, to find reality, at all costs to find 
reality. Thus, her work takes on always the nature of an experiment. 

Where to begin? With the individual, of course. With love? Isn’t 
that the conventional, elementary place, And isn’t it important — 
the relationship between personalities, or between people and things ? 
For only when two different subjects or objects are brought together 
does reality begin. Though she was already a critic and essayist in 
1915, anc would later become a biographer, Virginia Woolf’s talent 
was essentially novelistic. So in a novel, The Voyage Out, she iso- 
lates a group of people on the ship Euphrosyne, destined for South 
America, and studies their relationships to one another, but particu- 
larly the development of love between Rachel Vinrace and Terence 
Hewet. For Rachel tries to discover what life is all about, what it 
means. Little happens by way of plot. The ship leaves London, 
travels to the South American town of Santa Marina; Rachel and 
Terence fall in love, take a shorter trip on a steamer up-river from 
the town; Rachel gains some insight into nature and personality, 


catches fever, and dies. But before she dies, she has a glimpse; like 
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the moth to light, that symbol of all Mrs. Woolf’s characters who 
hover close to reality without grasping it, she comes close to some 
discovery. ‘“‘The vision of her own personality, of herself as a real 
everlasting thing, different from anything else, unmergeable, like the 
sea or the wind, flashed into Rachel’s mind, and she became pro- 
foundly excited at the thought of living.”’ At similar moments, 
when she views objects, so deeply does she seem to penetrate into 
the impersonality of the thing viewed that she becomes less Rachel 
and borders on anonymity. 

The Voyage Out is not particularly good as a novel, but it shows 
Virginia Woolf trying to describe the underlayers of personality. 
For isn’t that the purpose of a novel — to express character, “not to 
preach doctrines, sing songs, or celebrate the glories of the British 
empire ?”’ Yet her characters are not quite real enough. And a char- 
acter must be real. “But I ask myself, what is reality? And who are 
the judges of reality?’ Rachel indicates her answer: one’s own 
sensibility. But how to convey that? For the world of her sensibility 
cannot be treated as other novelists have treated their worlds. Ter- 
ence voices her urgent desire in The Voyage Out: 


‘‘T want to write a novel about Silence,” he said; “the things 
people don’t say. But the difficulty is immense.” He sighed. 
‘However, you don’t care,” he continued. He looked at her 
almost severely. ‘‘Nobody cares. All you read a novel for is to 
see what sort of person the writer is, and, if you know him, 
which of his friends he’s put in. As for the novel itself, the 
whole conception, the way one’s seen the thing, felt about it, 
made it stand in relation to other things, not one in a million 
cares for that. And yet I sometimes wonder whether there’s 
anything else in the whole world worth doing.” 

Night and Day (1919) continues Virginia Woolf's apprentice- 


ship. It is a close discursive study of five people, a double set of 


lovers this time, and a feminist, who want to love and share, vet 


maintain inner freedom. Again it is a woman who achieves some 
measure of intuited insight. For like Rachel, Mary Datchet, the 
feminist, has sensed that there remains “‘a hard reality, unimpaired 
by one’s personal adventures, remote as the stars, unquenchable as 
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they are.”” Rachel dies in The Voyage Out, but Mary goes on devot- 
ing herself to humanity, yet we leave her with a question: Since there 
are moments of insight, is it possible to communicate them to others? 
Thus the questions and even shadows of whatever answers Vir- 
ginia Woolf was to find before her death lay in those early novels. 
But form restricted her; tradition confined. She must have a tech- 
nique which would objectify her world within and make the reader 
accumulate her characters within himself, become them — insofar as 
it is possible — and see life, that “luminous halo,” as they see it. 
And who can reproduce the agonies of preparation for that task? 
Oh, by the time of her first book, she’d had a good apprenticeship 
in both living and writing. Her mother had died when she was thir- 


teen, her father when she was twenty-two. Left with money of their 


own, she and the other three children took a house in Bloomsbury, 
that tag still attached to her name and to her circle. In 1905 she'd 
had a physical and mental breakdown, had gone to Greece to recu- 
perate. From that trip her adored brother Thoby had died of 
typhoid; that set her back again. In 1912, happily, she married the 
journalist and publicist Leonard Woolf, that considerate husband. 
In 1914 another breakdown. Small wonder it took her almost seven 
years to complete The Voyage Out. In 1917 she and Leonard bought 
a press, an outlet and a labor, now famous as the Hogarth Press. 
And from 1919 to 1922 — through the short stories in Monday or 
Tuesday (1921), through Jacob’s Room (1922) —she perfected 
that pithy, suggestive poetic prose with its sharply individualistic 
images and wave-like lyricism. James Joyce helped; she’d read him. 
And Proust helped her. Perhaps William James and Bergson — if 
she had read them. But she learned: Do away with description of 
character. Do away with plot. Do away with the chronological 
order of time. And what have we left? The world as it passes 
before the characters’ senses, their reactions, their associations sud- 
denly wedged in from the past, all juxtaposed so that they create an 
order far more real than that outer order of the Mondays and Tues- 
days and Wednesdays of our lives. 

With such technique the past and the present therefore occur at 
one moment. It is a continuous now in her novel world, because the 
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world grows as we move, in a continuous churning of our sensibil- 
ities. And as objects and people veer into that perceived world, they 
help us to grow, to be. So we should observe people as Rachel ob- 
served objects, to try to penetrate the veil of personality. But always, 
Virginia Woolf cries, people hold up new veils. If we would but 
realize that, lay ourselves open to be seen purely, without prejudice 
or trappings or disguise, we might reveal whatever quality within 
us gives us permanence. It is her quarrel with the world that details 
stand in the way. Rhoda’s cry in The Waves is typical: “I hate all 
details of the individual life. But I am fixed here to listen. An im- 
mense pressure is on me. I cannot move without dislodging the 
weight of centuries.” That weight of tradition and training she 
wants to remove. But she can’t do that; she must be content to 
watch for the veil to be withdrawn unexpectedly. She watched to 
the very end, as the final entry in her Diary shows, in Henry James’s 
words: Observe perpetually. 

She did not mean observe with the intelligence acting on the senses, 
but by removing any egotistical barriers which might prohibit the 
intuitive mind from absorbing or identifying the essence within. 
“One doesn’t want to be things; one wants merely to be allowed to 
see them.” With that kind of intuitive openness, occasionally she 
has glimpses behind the veil. 

And as she approaches the novel Mrs. Dalloway (1925), she has 
her prose method and she can probe toward discovery. Because her 
books are searches, her method is unlike many novelists’. She doesn’t 
discover beforehand, then structure her books. Her novels grow as 
she investigates, because she cannot know their end. In the novels 
her visionary is always an intelligent woman or an artist, sometimes 
both in one person — and that is fitting. The woman and the poet 
have great intuition in common. Her prose probes along with that 
delicate intuition, rising and falling rhythmically and always working 


toward those climaxes which are her “‘states of consciousness,”’ cap- 


tured at the moment. 

The moment is the key to her work, for in it the character experi- 
ences that illumination which gives meaning to life. We know what 
she wanted, a glimpse into the permanent, unchanging element in 
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personality which would assure her of continuity. Four of her last 
six books of fiction show particularly what she learns about the rela- 
tion between love, death, and continuity. 

All her novels are love stories, though her view of love broadens. 
In The Voyage Out Rachel is already groping beyond ordinary mas- 
culine-feminine love. ‘‘ ‘Love,’ St. John had said, ‘that seems to ex- 


plain it all.’ Yes, but it was not the love of man for woman, of 


Terence for Rachel. Although they sat so close together, they had 


ceased to be little separate bodies; they had ceased to struggle and 
desire one another. There seemed to be peace between them. It 
might be love, but it was not the love of man for woman.” Love’s 
horizon is broader thanthat. And Clarissa Dalloway, who wanders 
briefly into that novel, tells Rachel of her own hunger: “‘ ‘When I 
was your age I wanted too. No one understood until I met Richard. 
He gave me all I wanted. He’s a man and woman as well,’ ’’ admit- 
ting a new dimension to love when each of the pair supplies the 
sensibilities of man and woman in each other. Clarissa recognizes 
some underlying sameness in men and women. But in 1925, when 
Clarissa Dalloway is the subject of the novel Mrs. Dalloway, she 
is over fifty. The world is wider, and something is missing. 

Mrs. Dalloway treats of one day in the London life of that social- 
ite, Clarissa. She is going to give a party. We meet her on a London 
kerb on her way to order the flowers. She stops at the florist’s, runs 
into various people in her perambulations, returns to the house, and 
has brief meetings with several other characters. Finally we see her 
at her party. We come to know her as people and sights pass 
through her (thus our) vision, and through her thoughts; and then 
we see her through the eyes of other characters: Peter Walsh, who 
has returned after years in India and attends her party; Sally Seton, 
her girlhood friend; Richard, her husband; Elizabeth, her daughter; 
and minor characters. Each adds perspective to love. Years ago, 
she loved Peter; she loved the girl Sally; now it is Richard, now 
Elizabeth. 

But the widening arc of human sympathy is introduced in another 
episode. For while Clarissa is perambulating over London streets, 
in Regent’s Park there is a young couple, Septimus Warren Smith 
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and his Italian wife, Lucrezia. Septimus is missing something too, 
some link with the world. He has been shellshocked during the war; 
and the only values he can find are in his head, strange ones at odds 
with civilization. Quite insane, he yet thinks with magnificent and 
sane, but tragically humorous, clarity: 

Men must not cut downtrees. There isa God. (He noted such 

revelations on the backs of envelopes.) Change the world. No 

one kills from hatred. Make it known (he wrote it down). He 
waited. He listened. A sparrow perched on a railing opposite 
chirped Septimus, Septimus, four or five times over and went 
on, drawing its notes out, to sing freshly and piercingly in Greek 
words how there is no crime and, joined by another sparrow, 
they sang in voices prolonged and piercingly in Greek words, 
from trees in the meadow of life beyond a river where the 
dead walk, how there is no death. 

Yes, Virginia Woolf knew; she had fought all her life, living with 

symptoms of insanity when she overworked, when she became 

depressed. 

Clarissa’s greatest awareness of her incompleteness strikes her 
as the two personalities come together at her party. For Septimus 
has committed suicide, and the news is brought to her party. Clarissa 
is affected. She does not know him, yet she must go off to a little 
room to be alone to think about Septimus, about death and life and 
their connection. Septimus is an extension of herself. “Somehow it 
was her disaster — her disgrace. It was her punishment to see sink 
and disappear here a man, there a woman, in this profound dark- 
ness, and she forced to stand here in her evening dress.” 

What is hinted at here in the relationship of Septimus and Clar- 
issa to life and death gains focus in Virginia Woolf's finest novel, 
To the Lighthouse (1927). That ineffable connection between 


Clarissa and the suicide is now explored more deeply. Now it is 


Mrs. Ramsay — like Clarissa, also fifty — who is the focal point. 


Now Mrs. Woolf isolates her group from society, at a summer 
house in the Hebrides: Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay, their eight children, 
the young scholar Charles Tansley, the old poet Augustus Carmi- 
chael, the young guests Minta Doyle and Paul Rayley, botanist 
William Bankes, and the painter Lily Briscoe. 
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In Part One, “The Window,” much to son James’s delight, an 
expedition to the lighthouse has been planned — “‘if it is fine tomor- 
row.” Mrs. Ramsay is sitting before the window with James, who is 
cutting figures out of the Army and Navy Stores catalogue. Mr. 
Ramsay is outside walking up and down, meditating. When he stops 
at the window, he cuts James’s aspirations. “But it won’t be fine,”’ he 
says, planting hatred in James, anguish in Mrs. Ramsay. She later 
takes a quick walk to town with atheist Tansley, returns, sits in che 
window, while artist Lily Briscoe, standing on the lawn before her 
easel, tries to capture Mrs. Ramsay on canvas. Evening — each 
goes to his room. 

In Part Two, “Time Passes,’”’ that most famous of all Virginia 
Woolf’s lyric writings, the family has left the summer house; ten 
years pass; the elements creep into the house, transforming it. Son 
Andrew has been killed in the war. Daughter Prue has died “in 
some illness connected with childbirth.” Mrs. Ramsay has died 
“rather suddenly one night.’”’ And then Mrs. McNab, the char- 
woman, receives the order to clean house, the family is to return 
with guests. Mr. Ramsay arrives with the still-hating James, with 
Nancy, and Cam. They are joined by Augustus Carmichael and Lily 
Briscoe. 

In Part Three, ““The Lighthouse,” Mr. Ramsay, James, and Cam 
make their expedition at last — after ten years — while Lily, on 
shore, struggles with the old unfinished canvas she has hauled down 


from the attic. 
All of Virginia Woolf's preoccupations emerge in her portrait of 
Mrs. Ramsay. She is the composite picture of love: James clings to 


her in child love; Mr. Ramsay —that ridiculous metaphysician 


humorously depicted as desiring to arrive at the letter Z in the alpha- 


bet of philosophic system, but whose mind is stuck at Q and will not 
glide to R — begs silently for sympathy and she gives it; she impels 
Paul and Minta toward matrimony; she creates overwhelming ec- 
stasy in atheist Tansley; and she is the inspiration which gives Lily 
Briscoe her vision. 


Mrs. Ramsay’s influence is not restricted to her physical existence 
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in this life. For she does not really die. She is alive in Lily’s mind 


through memory, which defeats time and creates anew, so that Mrs. 
Ramsay’s influence reaches from beyond death as a unifying element 
in the lives of the characters gathered on the island and creates the 
moment. And it is Lily, the artist, with her intuition, who sees for 
one moment the veil drawn, sees order, knows it is there, it is possi- 
ble to see it, itis Mrs. Ramsay who has made it so. 

In looking at her canvas, trying to find the one missing connector 
to give it wholeness, Lily looks with Virginia Woolf's naked eye at 
objects, allows them to be without the self’s distorting them, and 


she sees the unifying element in Mrs. Ramsay: 


One wanted, she thought, dipping her brush deliberately, to be 
on a level with ordinary experience, to feel simply that’s a chair, 
that’s a table, and yet at the same time, It’s a miracle, an ecstasy. 
The problem might be solved after all. Ah, but what had hap- 
pened? Some wave of white went over the window pane. The 
air must have stirred some flounce in the room. Her heart leapt 
at her and seized her and tortured her. 

“Mrs. Ramsay! Mrs. Ramsay!” she cried, feeling the old 
horror come back — to want and want and not to have. Could 
she inflict that still? And then, quickly, as if she refrained, that 
too became part of ordinary experience, was on a level with the 
chair, with the table. Mrs. Ramsay — it was part of her per- 
fect goodness — she sat there quite simply, in the chair, flicked 
her needles to and fro, knitted her reddish-brown stocking, cast 
her shadow on the step. There she sat. 


And at precisely the moment that she observes them, the Ramsays 
arrive at the lighthouse. Something perfectly intuited by Lily Briscoe 


reaches a climax: 


Quickly, as if she were recalled by something over there, she 
turned to her canvas. There it was —her picture. Yes, with 
all its greens and blues, its lines running up and across, its 
attempt at something. It would be hung in attics, she thought; 
it would be destroyed. But what did that matter? she asked 
herself, taking up her brush again. She looked at the steps; 
they were empty; she looked at her canvas; it was blurred. With 
a sudden intensity, as if she saw it clear for a second, she drew 
a line there, in the center. It was done; it was finished. Yes, she 
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thought, laying down her brush in extreme fatigue, I have had 

my vision. 

Such a vision can be described only as a mystic moment. Like the 
visions of such saintly mystics as Hildegarde of Bingen, Theresa of 
Avila, and John of the Cross, it cannot actually be described; it is 
felt but not delineated, it is a sudden sharp focussing in a haze, it has 
the same accompanying ecstasy capping intense emotionality, and it 
reaps the same consequent exhaustion after vision. Certainly Lily’s 
moment here is an intensification of so many similar revelations in 
Virginia Woolf's novels. 

Unfortunately the vision is only instantaneous. Chaos clouds it 
again. She was aware of the evasive quality of truth and the decep- 
tion of illusion. What if such moments are only self-created illu- 
sions? Yes, the memory can recall that one had a vision, but in 
continued flux can the memory create it again? It is a question to 
which she will return. 

In her next novel, The Waves (1931), at last we live inside her 
characters completely, seeing the world only through their percep- 
tions in a series of monologues by each of the six people involved. 
We grow with them through various moments in their lives from 
childhood in school to old age. There is no true narrative, no outer 
plot, no real links — almost no novelist ! — except for brief descrip- 
tive passages of the sea changing, indicative of eternity. At the end, 
now an old man, Bernard the artist looks back at their lives to com- 


ment on what must be done to achieve, or approach, reality. It is 


Virginia Woolf’s closest pronouncement on the life of the spirit. 


3ernard concludes that reality can be achieved if one realizes that 
all things exist and are known in each of us. Knowing this, one must 
lose all desires, diminish the ego. But society is antipathetic to such 
a process. So one must be alone. Those glimpses such as captured by 
Lily can be repeated — and peace can come — in solitude only. 

Virginia Woolf was not capable in her own life of the required 
suffering and renunciation needed to maintain indifference to the 
physical world. We can see that she had learned to some extent a 


way to vision through which peace was possible, How to maintain 
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that peace was a greater problem. She could not do that. And she 
could not answer the final question: Do those “states of conscious- 
ness’ experienced momentarily ever merge into a permanent conti- 
nuity? We can only suggest an underlying unity intuited by her. 

She finished her last novel, Between the Acts, in February 1941. 
In it she turns to her broadest canvas, a view of history. At Pointz 
Hall a pageant depicting the history of England up to the present 
time is being given. During the acts, on stage, there is order. That 
is created by the artist. But Miss LaTrobe, the writer and director, 
like Virginia Woolf, sees her efforts disintegrate between the acts 
when the audience returns to life, dispersing. And with each act she 
must recall them to order. But order is not real; it is a play, an arti- 
fice. So it is that when the pageant comes to modern times and the 
scene reads ‘“‘Ourselves,’”’ only mirrors are held up — look within, 
recognize the self, begin. So it is that when the curtain comes down, 
the play is over and no one can say what it all means — not even the 
Rev. G. W. Streatfield, and “if he didn’t know, calling himself Rev- 
erend, also M.A., who after all could?” The artist has failed to 
communicate. But after the curtain falls Virginia Woolf follows 
some of the characters home, and there, at night — “the night that 
dwellers in caves had watched from some high place among rocks” 
— they begin their own play: “Then the curtain rose. They spoke.” 

We are left with a beginning. Just as, in viewing modern times, 
each member of the audience had to look into the mirror, so at the 
end we are left with a new play, unwritten. Society and the past 
delude us. Each must find order, alone. Each must begin his own 
lonely voyage through perception. 

But her concern for continuity remains. She did not have the 
reliance on God to fall back on. Brought up in the house of an ag- 


nostic father, who had given up a Cambridge donship because of his 


beliefs, it was natural that she became a rational moralist whose par- 


ticular quest for truth rejected traditional religion. Although her 
biographer attributes a measure of immortality to her in “‘the seizing 
and sharing of the mystic moment,” I think Virginia Woolf gives us 
her greatest sense of immortality (it is not her word) in the innu- 


merable scenes in which we feel the dead affect the living. Indeed, 
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in life Clarissa Dalloway already feels herself everywhere — in 
other people, in places, trees, barns — and concludes “‘that since our 
apparitions, the part of us which appears, are so momentary com- 
pared with the other, the unseen part of us, which spreads wide, the 
unseen might survive, be recovered somehow attached to this person 


or that, or even haunting certain places after death . . . perhaps — 


perhaps.’ And it seems to be this unseen essence functioning after 
death, as already seen in the impact of the dead on the mind of 
Lily Briscoe. 

For Mrs. Ramsay dies, Rachel dies, Percival (of The Waves) 
dies, Septimus Warren Smith commits suicide, Rhoda (of The 
Waves) commits suicide, yet they are dominating forces. Other 
characters are not free of them. They exist in memory. Through it, 
they mould, change, affect, sometimes liberate characters. But 
mostly they unite present and past to give meaning to life. They 
illumine the world. They pass on an awareness of order. They 
create the sudden glory of being linked to a whole — now. 

It seems to me that in looking so closely for that permanence 
behind the human veil, she implies everywhere in her works that the 
personality is a creator now and after death. She echoes it often, 
quite clearly in The Waves: “We are creators. We too have made 
something that will join the innumerable congregations of past time. 
We too, as we put on our hats and push open the door, stride not into 
chaos, but into a world that our own force can subjugate and make 
part of the illumined and everlasting road.”’ But she could neither 
sustain nor trust her vision. What she wanted was an intuitive truth 
which, when submitted to the test of the intellect, would assure her 
of unqualified reality. But the intuition by its very nature cannot be 
totally confirmed by the intellect. Of course she failed. 

But there are other reasons for the sense of failure and disillusion 
which weaves through her last work. In the previous few years many 
close friends had died. World War II was on. Hitler had broken 
the outer semblance of order in British life. Bombs had destroyed 
the Woolf homes. She and Leonard had moved from the London 
they loved to Rodmell village on the Thames. In her letters and in 
her diary the sadly prophetic signs are clear: ‘“‘We pour to the edge 
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of a precipice ... and then? I can’t conceive that there will be a 
27th June 1941.” Jan. 26: “This trough of despair shall not engulf 
me.” Mar. 8: “I will go down with my colours flying.”” And on 
Mar. 28, 1941, when the confusion of the outer world agitated what 
was already a rapidly approaching confusion in her own mind, Vir- 
ginia Woolf drowned herself in the Thames. Her last words were 
for that ever-indulgent husband: “I have the feeling that I shall go 
mad. I hear voices and cannot concentrate on my work. I have 
fought against it, but cannot fight any longer. I owe all my happi- 
ness in life to you. You have been so perfectly good. I cannot go on 
and spoil your life.” 

Her curiosity about death as the final mystery between the self 
and reality is everywhere in her work, and her suicide seems a 
strangely logical end to her search. But unlike so many creatures 
shuttled between the extremes of ecstasy and despair, she managed 
to maintain, most of her life, that objectivity with which to examine 
the world of the self and to project her vision into painfully wrought 
beauty. Out of the chaos into which humanity is born, in a world 
where men seem apparently doomed to failure, she created what 


all great artists create — a world such as we have never seen before. 





Autumn Song 


After Rainer Maria Rilke 


By SAM M. SHIVER 


Lord, it is time. Summer was with us long. 
Lay now thy shadow on the sundial’s face, 


and on the meadows let the wild winds throng. 


Command to fullness the last fruits on the vine; 
two days more southerly to them still grant, 
urge them to their full ripeness and implant 


the final sweetness in the heavy wine. 


He who no house has, now will build none more. 
He who is now alone, lone will remain, 

wake, read, write letters in an endless chain, 

and in the avenues far from his door 

restlessly wander when dead leaves drive like rain. 
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The Influence of Nietzsche upon 
Contemporary Theology 


By Tuomas J. J. ALTIZER 


The following essay was presented by Assistant Professor Altizer, of the De- 
partment of Bible and Religion, to the Interdepartmental Graduate Religion 
Seminar, of which he was chairman for 1958-60. 


IETZSCHE STANDS FORTH as a great prophet of our age, because 

he had the courage and the understanding to encounter a world 
which is grounded in absolute human autonomy and solitude. Our 
world — the world into which we have been “‘thrown’”’ ( Heidegger) 
by our destiny — is a world which is stripped of all cosmological and 
religious security. Man in our time stands alone in a cold and vac- 
uous universe. As Nietzsche remarked, ‘‘Ever since Copernicus man 
has been falling into a mysterious X.”’ It was Nietzsche’s task to 
define that X. And he did so largely by means of his basic categories 
of Eternal Recurrence and Will to Power. These categories define a 
reality which is the antithetical opposite of the reality proclaimed by 
the Christian faith. Three theses may be taken from Nietzsche’s 
work which illuminate the relation of the Christian faith to the real- 
ity which is manifest in our time: 

(1) The Christian God is the contradiction to life, the will 

to nothingness pronounced holy. 


(2) The Christian God is “dead,” for the Christian faith is 
irrelevant to the genuinely modern man. 


(3) Insofar as the Christian faith can have a point of con- 
tact with “our” reality, it must do so in a form which is 
Dionysian (or pagan) and not Christian. 


I 
The first thesis above is not only grounded in Nietzsche’s belief that 
the Christian faith arose out of a resentment of the weak against the 
strong, the low against the high, but more deeply out of his convic- 
tion that reality is Will to Power. In The Genealogy of Morals 
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Nietzsche defined a ‘noble’ morality (as opposed to a morality of 
“resentment” ) as the expression of a human will to power: 


Rather it was the “good” themselves, that is to say the noble, 
mighty, highly placed, and high-minded who decreed them- 
selves and their actions to be good, i.e. belonging to the highest 
rank, in contradistinction to all that was base, low-minded and 
plebeian. It was only this pathos of distance that authorized 
them to create values and name them — what was utility to 
them? 


was the Jews who started the “slave revolt” in morals: 


It was the Jew who, with frightening consistency, dared to 
invert the aristocratic value equations good /noble /powerful / 
beautiful /happy/favored-of-the-gods and maintain, with the 
furious hatred of the underprivileged and impotent, that “‘only 
the poor, the powerless, are good; only the suffering, sick, and 
ugly, truly blessed. But you noble and mighty ones of the earth 
will be, to all eternity, the evil, the cruel, the avaricious, the 
godless, and thus the cursed and damned!” We know who has 
fallen heir to this Jewish inversion of values. 


Yet not only are moral values the product of the Will to Power. In 
Thus Spoke Zarathustra Nietzsche declared that the will to truth 
is a product of the Will to Power: 


“Will to truth,” you who are wisest call that which impels 
you and fills you with lust? 

A will to the thinkability of all beings; this I call your will. 
You want to make all being thinkable, for you doubt with well- 
founded suspicion that it is already thinkable. But it shall yield 
and bend for you. Thus your will wants it. It shall become 
smooth and serve the spirit as its mirror and reflection. That is 
your whole will, you who are wisest: a will to power — when 
you speak of good and evil too, and of valuations. You still 
want to create the world before which you can kneel: that is 
your ultimate hope and intoxication. 


What do these strange words mean? First we must realize that 
Nietzsche’s idea of the Will to Power is a part of his program for 


the transfiguration of all values. Nietzsche foresaw the desert of 
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meaning that was to be the destiny of modern man. Furthermore he 
realized that this vacuum was the inevitable result of the collapse 
of the traditional and transcendent values of Western civilization. 
Indeed, the idea of the Will to Power is a conceptual portrait of 
this vacuum. Now we can know that man has no purpose: ‘‘No one 
is responsible for man’s being there at all, for his being such-and- 
such, or for his being in these circumstances or in this environment.” 
These words from The Antichrist reflect Nietzsche’s belief that 
there is no authentic idea or value which transcends our immediate 
existence in the here and now. Our existence defines our essence. Or, 
rather, essence is simply a projection or sublimation of human exist- 
ence. This is the root idea of the Will to Power (and it might be 
noted that it provides a definition of existentialism which includes 
not only the “‘existentialist”’ thinkers but also a Marx and a Freud). 
In Beyond Good and Evil Nietzsche announced that the world is 
Will to Power and nothing else. This means most simply that there 
is nothing existing outside the world which in any way affects the 
world. Here, transcendence (moral, metaphysical, and theological ) 
has been swallowed up by immanence. The transcendent has been 
banished from the world. In the mysterious X into which we have 
fallen there is no goodness or truth which lies beyond the immediacy 
and particularity of the concrete moments of our existence. 
Nietzsche defines reality as Will to Power in an effort to baptize 


the contingency and factuality of existence. Reality is the immediate 


and concrete moments of the here and now. It can be defined by 


nothing that lies beyond itself; and to judge it by any value or idea 
which is other than itself is to thwart its actuality and power. Chris- 
tianity is the greatest enemy of this reality. For Christianity not 
only exalts the weak and the sick over the strong and the healthy, but 
it represents an instinctive hatred of reality which cannot be satisfied 
until it has annihilated reality. This annihilation will be accomplished 
with the advent of the Kingdom of God; and we can only regard it 
as a stroke of prophetic genius that Nietzsche should have grasped 
at the end of the nineteenth century that Christianity is grounded in 
an eschatological faith in the coming end of the world. The Christian 
longing for the Kingdom of God is a flight from reality. It is perhaps 
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the most profound contradiction against life which man has ever 
known. Properly translated, that which the Christian knows as Old 
Aeon, flesh, and sin is simply equivalent to life itself. It is Will to 
Power, the world of actuality, which is negated and suppressed by 
Christian truth and virtue. At bottom Christianity is a nihilistic 
longing for nothingness, a flight of the weak and broken ones from 
the actual world of terror and bliss. Thus, in The Antichrist, 
Nietzsche declares that the Christian God is the “‘deification of noth- 


ingness,”’ the will to nothingness pronounced holy. 


II 


Nietzsche’s famous proclamation of the “death” of God — of the 
murder of God by modern man — was a prophecy of a truth which 
has become fully manifest in twentieth-century thought and feeling. 
This is a truth which any man who is open to the witness of contem- 
porary literature and philosophy can grasp immediately. But this is 
also a truth which Christians must come to know about themselves. 
As Erich Heller, in The Disinherited Mind, has noted: 


The characteristic spiritual quality of that long period of his- 
tory of which we are the bewildered heirs was not only a disso- 
ciation of faith from knowledge; this was a comparatively 
harmless episode, lasting from the seventeenth century to the 
age of Victoria, a mere surface repercussion of that mightier 
earthquake which severed faith from sensibility. It is this rift 
which has made it impossible for most Christians not to feel, 
or at least not to feel also as true many ‘truths’ which are incom- 
patible with the truth of their faith. 


The reality which we moderns have come to know as real is anti- 


thetical to the reality proclaimed by faith. It is not simply that the 


Christian faith seems to be irrelevant to the modern world, but more 
deeply that the reality of our world — the reality which we most 
deeply know and feel — leaves no room for the reality of faith. Our 
reality — our truth, our values, our sensibility — is grounded in the 
“death” of God. Insofar as we live in our destiny we must live in 
that religious desert created by the eclipse of God. 

Nietzsche created a gospel out of his proclamation of the death of 
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God, inasmuch as he believed that only the denial of God makes pos- 


sible the redemption of the world. With the death of God the world 
— i.e. man’s world — becomes absolutely autonomous. No longer 
can the world be interpreted, justified, or sanctioned by anything 
which lies beyond it. Nietzsche’s program for the Overman (or the 
Superman) revolves about the making immanent in the present mo- 
ment that which formerly had been known as the transcendent. The 
Overman is totally engaged in the present moment; he gives no at- 
tention whatsoever to anything which lies beyond the immediacy of 
present existence. He is liberated from every truth and every good- 
ness which transcends the immediate moment. By his submission to 
the moment he sanctifies the world. By turning away from everything 
which lies beyond the moment he allows the world to shine forth in 
its absolute autonomy. Here we can see that Nietzsche has reversed 
the Biblical understanding of repentance, for Nietzsche is the new 
Zarathustra who preaches the gospel of the death of God. So like- 
wise he has reversed the Biblical understanding of the Kingdom of 
God. If the Biblical Kingdom of God is a reversal of the reality of 
the world, Nietzsche’s symbol of Eternal Recurrence is a reversal of 
the religious reality of transcendence. 

Eternal Recurrence is at once a joyful and a terrible gospel. At 
first Zarathustra himself cannot face this thought, and his animals 
must expound it to him: 


“O Zarathustra,” the animals said, “to those who think as 
we do, all things themselves are dancing; they come and offer 
their hands and laugh and flee — and come back. Everything 
goes, everything comes back; eternally rolls the wheel of being. 
Everything dies, everything blossoms again; eternally runs the 
year of being. Everything breaks, everything is joined anew; 
eternally the same house of being is built. Everything parts, 
everything greets every other thing again; eternally the ring of 
being remains faithful to itself. In every Now, being begins; 
round every Here rolls the sphere There. The center is every- 
where. Bent is the path of eternity.” 


The animals recognize Zarathustra as the teacher of Eternal Recur- 


rence: ‘That all things recur eternally, and we ourselves too; and 
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that we have already existed an eternal number of times, and all 
things with us.” Each one of us must come again into this selfsame 
life. There is no Beyond, whether in past or future; there is only the 
eternal round of an existence which has no end or goal. Zarathustra 
is the Antichrist, because he is called to preach an anti-eschatological 
gospel: he is called to effect the redemption of the world. He calls 
men to that great amor fati wherein they can will their own exist- 
ence, can create their own destiny by submitting to the world. Thus 
Zarathustra calls upon his hearers to redeem their existence by will- 
ing their past: ““To redeem what is past in man and re-create all ‘it 
was’ until the will says, ‘Thus I willed it! Thus I shall will it’ —this I 
called redemption and this alone I taught them to call redemption.” 

We are called upon not to will an eternity of joy, but rather to will 
the world with all its sorrow, transfigured in the act of willing it. The 
idea of Eternal Recurrence establishes the eternal reality of the im- 
mediate moment. Eternal Recurrence simply declares the ultimate 
and eternal reality of the Will to Power; life is without direction, 
purpose, or goal of any kind. But when we ourselves will the reality 
of this actual life, we redeem and transfigure its pain into joy. Those 
who can bear this terrifying discipline will pass beyond humanity and 
become the longed-for Overmen. Thus, Zarathustra performs the 
great experiment: Who can bear the idea of Eternal Recurrence? 
He who cannot endure the sentence, ‘“There is no redemption [ from 
the world],” ought to die. Man himself becomes the true redeemer 
of existence by simply willing its eternal recurrence. Surely no man 
has known more fully the horror of existence than this new Zara- 
thustra; yet he can sing his hymn to joy in “The Drunken Song” of 
the fourth book of Thus Spoke Zarathrustra: 


Joy, however, does not want heirs, or children — joy wants 


itself, wants eternity, wants recurrence, wants everything eter- 
nally the same.... 


Have you ever said Yes to a single joy? O my friends, then 
you said Ye$ too to all woe. All things are entangled, ensnared, 
enamored; if ever you wanted one thing twice, if ever you said, 
“You please me happiness! Abide, moment!’’ then you wanted 
all back. All anew, all eternally, all entangled, ensnared, enam- 
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ored — O, then you Joved the world. Eternal ones, love it eter- 
nally and evermore; and to woe, too, you say: “Go, but return!” 
For all joy wants — eternity. ... 

You higher men, for you it longs, joy, the intractable blessed 
one — for your woe, your failures. All eternal joy longs for 
failures. For all joy wants itself, hence it also wants agony. O 
happiness, O pain! Oh, break heart! You higher men, do learn 
this, joy wants eternity. Joy wants the eternity of all things, 
wants deep, wants deep eternity. 


II] 
Zarathustra is the great Yes-sayer: ‘““The world is perfect.” Pagans 
are all those who say Yes to life; and for the mature Nietzsche, 
Dionysus is the symbol of pagan faith. In The Twilight of the Idols 
Nietzsche says: 


Such a spirit who has become free stands amid the cosmos 
with a joyous and trusting fatalism, in the faith that only the 
particular is loathsome, and that all is redeemed and afirmed 
in the whole — he does not negate any more. Such a faith, 
however, is the highest of all possible faiths; I have baptized 
it with the name of Dionysus. 


And again: “Saying Yes to life even in its strangest and hardest 


problems, the will to life rejoicing over its own inexhaustibility even 
in the very sacrifice of its highest types — that is what I call Diony- 


sian.”” The great opposition, for Nietzsche, is between Christ and 
Dionysus. The one says No to the world and the other pronounces 
upon it his eternal Yes. Yet there are theologians among us who 
appear to be dedicated to making these opposites one. Perhaps this 
is an inevitable task for those who wish to mediate the meaning of 
Christ to the modern world, for those who are engaged in con- 
structing a theology of correlation between modern questions and 
the Christian answer. Modern man is doomed to live in a world of 
absolute immanence; and it is Nietzsche who has most profoundly 
grasped the meaning of this immanence. For our immanence is 
grounded in the “death” of God; or in what Martin Buber has 
theologically termed the “eclipse’”’ of God. 


Theologically, the twentieth century was inaugurated by the his- 
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torical discovery of the eschatological ‘“‘scandal” of the Christian 
faith. Albert Schweitzer unveiled a Jesus who is a stranger and 
enigma to our time because his whole message and ministry (as 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels) was grounded in an expectation 
of the immediate end of the world. Eschatological faith is a form of 
religious belief which assumes that this world is soon coming to an 


end; that with the coming of the Kingdom of God, all reality as we 


know it will pass away. Furthermore, eschatological faith is world- 
opposing, world-reversing, insofar as it identifies this world as Old 
Aeon, flesh, or darkness. This world must pass away before the New 
Aeon (the Kingdom of God) can fully be real. Since Schweitzer’s 
day (and above all since the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls) this 
interpretation has been so securely established that today there is 
scarcely a competent New Testament scholar who would deny that 
the original message of both Jesus and the early Church was radi- 
cally eschatological. Nevertheless, the “‘scandal”’ of this interpreta- 
tion has deepened with the course of time. Paradoxically, the chal- 
lenge of this scandal was first met by the so-called ““Neo-Orthodox” 
school of Protestant theology. Karl Barth, in his commentary on 
Romans and in his book on the resurrection of the dead, succeeded 
in grasping the eschatological End as an existential Krisis. He 
translated an eschatological symbol pointing to the cosmic end of the 
world into a human symbol standing for the crisis created by the 
situation of sinful man encountering the God of righteousness. Fol- 
lowing Kierkegaard’s existential thesis that truth is subjectivity, 
Barth translated the eschatological symbols of Biblical faith into 
symbols reflecting a crisis in human existence. So it is that eschato- 
logical faith became existential intensity, and thus was established 
the existential school of Protestant dialectical theology. 

It is significant that Barth decisively renounced this position when 
he took up the task of constructing a dogmatics which would be in 
continuity with the historic forms of Christian faith. But the work 
of the early Barth has been carried on by various followers. The 
most important of these are undoubtedly Paul Tillich and Rudolph 
Bultmann, the one engaging in an ontological and the other in a 
Biblical theology. Without a doubt Tillich and Bultmann are the 
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most influential theologians in America today, and their work has 
had an immense impact upon the contemporary Christian Church. 
Although in many ways these theologians are dissimilar, that which 
unites them is the task of correlating modern man’s understanding of 
himself — which they believe culminates in a despair of the human 
condition — with the answer to this understanding in Jesus as the 
Word. Both Tillich and Bultmann employ a theology of immanence 
which apprehends both the human condition and the Word of faith 
apart from the cosmic and transcendent setting of traditional theol- 
ogy. From the point of view of this paper, both ground their theol- 
ogy in Nietzsche’s proclamation of the “death” of God. Again, both 
take as their starting point the eschatological scandal of the Chris- 
tian faith (which is another way of formulating Nietzsche’s con- 
demnation of the No-saying of the Christian Gospel). 

The most brilliant Nietzschean criticism of Tillich’s theology is 


by the Jewish theologian, Jacob Taubes. Taubes points out that 


Tillich tries to escape the historical judgment that Christianity has 


abandoned its Biblical and eschatological roots by the daring method 
of creating an eschatological ontology. Although the third volume 
of Tillich’s Systematic Theology (which will include his interpreta- 
tion of eschatology) has not yet been published, it is already appar- 
ent that he interprets being itself by means of eschatological sym- 
bols. Thus Tillich translates Paul’s eschatological symbols of this 
world and the New Being (Old Aeon and New Aeon) into the onto- 
logical concepts of “old” and “new” being, where “old” and ‘“‘new”’ 
refer to poles of one continuum of being. The concept of “‘old being” 
derives from man’s experience of estrangement from being, while 
the concept of “new being’”’ points to the reconciliation of this es- 
trangement in a fulfilment of being. As Taubes says, Tillich “escha- 
tologizes ontology” and “‘ontologizes eschatology” in the light of 
man’s present situation: “His entire system rotates around the one 
eschatological problem: man’s self-estrangement in his being and his 
reconciliation in the ‘new being.’ ”’ 

Tillich’s dialectical method of correlation attempts to relate the 
ontological Krisis of the human condition with the “new being”’ 


which is present in Jesus as the Christ. This method entails the 
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establishment of an ontological continuity between our estranged 
existence as “old being’’ and the “new being” of Christ (this is the 
existentialist version of the Catholic doctrine of analogia entis, for 
which Tillich has been so fiercely criticized by Barth). Consequently, 
the ‘‘new being’’ of Christ can only be in continuity with our being, 
if it is an immanent reality which is liberated from all ontological 
transcendence. Taubes makes the telling point that Tillich’s “depth” 
of being (which is reached by the “ultimate concern” of the existing 
person) is not a transcendent reality lying beyond the world, but is 
instead the ultimate ground of the being which we now are. This 


“ground of being”’ is God, who is here simply the “depth” underlying 


our existence. Thus Tillich translates the transcendent Beyond into 


an immanent “depth” as a means of making the Christian faith 
meaningful to our time. At bottom he follows Nietzsche’s Diony- 
sian program of the making immanent of the transcendent. Taubes 
has identified Protestant dialectical theology from Hegel to Tillich 
as Dionysian, insofar as it is an “ecstatic naturalism” which inter- 
prets all supernaturalistic symbols in immanent terms: “The ecstasy 
does not lead to a ‘beyond,’ in a supernaturalistic sense, but signifies 
an ‘intensity’ of the immanent.” Tillich’s ultimate concern (he de- 
fines faith as being ultimately concerned) produces an existential 
intensity which deepens man’s participation in being, his existence 
in the immediate moment. Finally, Taubes concludes that Tillich’s 
theology of mediation “involves the divine in the human dialectic to 
the point that the divine pole of the correlation loses all supernatu- 
ral point of reference.” May we conclude that it is not Christ but 
Dionysus who triumphs in Tillich’s ontological eschatology ? 
3ultmann’s theology also proceeds out of the dual foci of the 
modern experience of the eclipse of God and the modern scandal of 
the eschatological foundations of the Christian faith. Like Tillich’s, 
the heart of Bultmann’s method lies in the translation of eschato- 
logical symbols into categories referring only to human existence. 
Unlike Tillich, Bultmann is concerned to construct a Biblical rather 
than an ontological theology. But Bultmann is only able to formu- 
late a Biblical theology by a process of transforming the cosmic and 


transcendent dimensions of the New Testament message into an 
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existential anthropology. Following the original theological method 
of Barth, Bultmann maintains that the most authentic meaning of 


the primitive Christian eschatological expectations refers not to a 
cosmic end of the world but rather to a Krisis in human existence. 
Yet, as a New Testament scholar (Bultmann is certainly the greatest 
New Testament scholar since Schweitzer), he recognized that an 
existential interpretation of the New Testament message demands a 
radical transformation of the original meaning of the Christian 
faith. Thus Bultmann originated the method of demythologizing — 
here paralleling Tillich’s dialectical method of correlation — as a 
means of translating ancient ‘‘mythical’”’ eschatological symbols into 
modern existentialist categories. This method is most clearly re- 
vealed in his Theology of the New Testament, where the translation 
takes place so subtly that the reader is scarcely aware that it has 
occurred at all. 

Bultmann has never formulated his position systematically and it 
contains much ambiguity (as witness the division between left-wing 
and right-wing Bultmannians). He has freely confessed, however, 
that his existential categories are borrowed from Heidegger’s Sein 
und Zeit, which work, in turn, might almost be characterized as a 
systematization of Nietzsche’s later work. Indeed, Bultmann defines 
belief as a submission to and recognition of the moment. This mo- 
ment is defined as an “eschatological” mode of existence, by which 
Bultmann means an existential intensity. But Bultmann’s escha- 
tological-existential ‘faith’ strangely coincides with Nietzsche’s 
pagan affirmation of absolute immanence. Again we see that Prot- 
estant dialectical theology’s attempt to transform the “mythical” 
and transcendent Christ into an existential Word follows Nietz- 
sche’s program for the making immanent of the transcendent. This 
transformation is clearly manifest in the sacrifice of the Jesus of 
history to the existential Word. For this sacrifice is not only explicit 
in the theologies of both Tillich and Bultmann, but is also method- 
ologically necessary in terms of their basic theological positions, In 
the name of existential authenticity — which in the modern situation 
can only mean in the name of absolute immanence — the transcend- 
ent Beyond is transformed into an existential intensity; the most im- 
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mediate moment of man’s experience is vested with the ultimate 
meaning and value of the transcendent Reality. 

One might almost imagine Nietzsche smiling at these strange and 
unwilling disciples. Both Tillich and Bultmann follow Nietzsche in 
turning away from the transcendent Beyond and in saying Yes to 
man’s immediate existence in the here and now. Yet neither Tillich 
nor Bultmann joins Nietzsche in pronouncing a full Yes and a full 
No. This might account for the fact that neither theologian has suc- 


ceeded in entering into a full communication with the modern mind, 


even though each has effectively addressed man’s contemporary situ- 


ation. Only a radical Dionysian immanence can make possible a total 
encounter with modern man. And it is the Dionysian ground of their 
theologies which has made possible the contemporaneity of Tillich 
and Bultmann. Contrariwise, when Barth spurned the dialectical 
method of Dionysian theology, he was forced to follow a path into 
irrelevance and meaninglessness. Barth has chosen to remain loyal 
to the classical Christian tradition even at the cost of becoming iso- 
lated from the modern world. But Tillich and Bultmann succeed in 
being meaningful in modern terms only to the extent that their 
theologies are Dionysian. Here lies the gravest dilemma which faces 
contemporary theology. 





Tunes of Poetry: 
Experiments in Recognition 
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l. Walter Herbert, M.A. "37. Professor of English at the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, has published several studies on problems of poetic 
form. 


UNE, IN POETRY AS IN SONG, may be defined as a sound in one 
heres modulated in pitch, time, and intensity. Most cultivated 
people know an iambic pentameter by sight and by name, and when 
they describe it they speak of length, quantity, and accent — by which 
they generally mean aspects of time and intensity. Many people 
recognize that an “unaccented syllable” in English poetry may be 
distinguished from an “accented syllable” by a variation in pitch, but 
beyond this only a minority ever pay conscious attention to the exist- 
ence or significance of poetic pitch. Only a minority, that is to say, 
notice the whole tunes of poetry. Poetic tunes have their existence 
and do their proper work whether noticed or not. Becoming ac- 
quainted with them, however, makes an amusing game, and if one 
looks beyond the mildly ludicrous experiments that most easily bring 
them to light, he may find matter of more sober interest. 

First some facts about speech tunes as compared with musical 
tunes. The review may be pardoned for being elementary, since 
even so gifted a poet and musician as Sidney Lanier was capable of 
overlooking an obvious difference. Indeed, to many of the best peo- 
ple the notion that a poem has what can be called a tune may sound 
strange. 

In Occidental music a tune is made up of a series of fairly stable 
things we call “notes,” each having a specific and steady pitch, or rate 
of vibration, and having a particular duration in time. If we should 
modify our conventional notation system slightly and indicate time 


hown 


by horizontal lines — so that for instance a quarter note was s 
by a line twice as long as an eighth note — we could represent a 


musical tune just as accurately, and we would have a system which 
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would provide the basis of a simple visual comparison with a 
poetic tune. 

In a poetic tune we have syllables instead of notes. The durations 
of syllables are by no means so precisely and mathematically de- 
terminable as those of notes, and the distinctive aspect of all speech 
tunes — prose as well as poetry — is what Joshua Steele years ago 
called sliding pitch: in speech the rate of vibration is never fixed 
for any appreciable time. 

Accordingly, the score to describe the syllables of a poetic tune, 
constructed according to the same principles as the musical score we 
constructed a moment ago — vertical interval to show pitch, hori- 


zontal length to show duration — will be a series of waves or curves. 


The total duration of one pentameter line will usually be about the 


same as the next one, but probably not exactly; the horizontal 
lengths of the individual small curves designating syllables will cer- 
tainly not be simple multiples of some easily identifiable linear unit. 

Furthermore, the score of the poetic tune, unless one deliberately 
chants, will seldom show a straight line at any angle, almost never 
show a steady horizontal line like a musical note. 

This fact, this matter of sliding pitch, Lanier apparently did not 
recognize. To mention his small lapse is not to disparage the won- 
derful singer of the marshes of Glynn, but it may comfort an occa- 
sional reader of these lines. It is no crime not to have read, for exam- 
ple, Joshua Steele’s eighteenth-century Prosodia Rationalis (which 
George Saintsbury regarded as cockeyed if not irrational) or Wilbur 
Schramm’s twentieth-century ‘“Towards a Science of English Verse.” 

The experiments presently described will suggest that there is a 
tune that belongs to a poem. They will seem to say that the pitch 
pattern, as well as the pattern of time and intensity, will impose 
itself on the voice of anybody who reads the poem, including pre- 
sumably the author. The experiments will hint that when a twen- 
tieth-century American reads a Shakespeare sonnet the tune he 
makes will resemble the tune Shakespeare heard. Finally and most 
outrageously, they will seem to tease the proposition that Shake- 
speare put the tune into the sonnet: that he controlled the tune his 


poem should have when his private friends read it aloud. Such con- 
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clusions will be charged with verging upon a first-rate heresy. The 
heresy — that the tune of a poem will show itself to be identical 


from reader to reader and from time to time — is so easy to refute, 


so obviously false, that it may be dismissed without further atten- 
tion. Two people will sing ““Who is Sylvia” differently, though they 
are told with arithmetical precision exactly what notes to sing. They 
will certainly say it differently. 

Every sensible reader will be on his guard against reading too 
much into the experiments. But just for a moment we may consider 
a commonly acknowledged kind of control over tune, namely control 
over rapidity of reading. When Pope wrote the lines, 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line, too, labours, and the words move slow, 
he was using no mathematical sign to direct that the words move 
slow. If somebody with an agile tongue wanted, he could read them 
faster than the later lines on swift Camilla — and without doing 
anything a free American would call unconstitutional. However, 
Pope’s statement makes sense. Most people who read about Ajax 
do let the words move slow and are glad to help them strain along. 
But unless the reader sympathizes and codperates, Pope exercises no 
real control over tempo. No more does Shakespeare exercise any 
control over the tune of the voice reading his sonnet. So far as any- 
body knows from direct evidence, he did not attempt to exercise 
even the partial control Pope recommended. But if he did think 
about poetic tunes — and we can’t know for sure that he did not —— 
he would have had no mathematical notation to invite compliance 
with his thought about either tempo or pitch. But neither he nor any 
other poet has been devoid of recourse. 

A single word, especially a one-syllable word, out of context, can 
be spoken to a wide variety of tunes. No, by itself, depending on its 
tune, may mean a variety of things including Yes. But if No is put in 
a rational context, its tune is limited, even in prose. Context, that is 
to say, influences the tune to which a word is said. If the word is 
imbedded in a meter as well as in a sentence, the control exercised 
is greater. For example, in Keats’s lovely opening, 

No, no, go not to Lethe, 
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the meaning is made passionately and complexly clear. The meaning 
thus influences the tune. Take the same line and alter the rational 
meaning very little indeed, by manhandling the order. If the influ- 
ence of the meter is altered, the tune is altered, and the total mean- 
ing (of which the rational meaning is only a very important part, to 
be sure) is therefore considerably altered — disastrously many 
would agree: 


Go not to Lethe, no, no. 


The experiments to be soon described do one thing not at all new: 
they reiterate that within narrowly contrived limits the tune of a 
poem may be recognized. Many people have tried the game of say- 
ing di-da or tapping the finger or a pencil in time to two or more dif- 
ferent poems and testing whether a hearer can distinguish one from 
the others. Often recognition is immediate and sure. For example, 
if one taps out the opening lines of Milton’s “L’ Allegro,” Lindsay’s 
‘*The Congo,” and Keats’s sonnet on the bright north star, his hear- 
ers, if they know the poems at all, will quickly and accurately identify 
them. The sum of all that our more elaborate experiments will 
really and unequivocally show is that if the pitch pattern of a poem 
is added to the time and intensity which di-da or tapping can repro- 
duce, the resulting tune is recognizable from among a larger number 
of poems, from among poems which in ordinary scansion are less 
spectacularly different from one another. 

In studying poetic tunes it is useful to interfere with transmission 
of articulated words, because normally the intellectual and passion- 
ate meaning, especially when clarified and vivified by an under- 
standing voice, monopolizes attention — for which the Lord be 
thankit. Despite formidable difficulties, Professor Wilbur Schramm, 
by using simple electronic equipment, managed to produce graphs of 
the tunes of a few poems. Refined machines may soon provide data 


for more precise observations. For home experimenters a measure 


of satisfaction may be had from a tape recorder or record player; a 


recorded poem played back at reduced speed will illustrate at least 
the phenomenon of sliding pitch. 


But anyone who cares to may study poetic tunes informally with- 
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out the use of any machine, for there is a simple method of separat- 


ing out the tunes from the words, from the qualitative variations 


imposed upon sound by tongue, tooth, lip, and wagging jaw. If one 
will put his hand firmly over his mouth, or merely keep his lips 


closed, and then try to read aloud, allowing the air to escape through 
the nose, he will hear the tunes of his speech only slightly modified by 
the conformations of the oral cavity. If after he has practiced this 
trick a while he will continue to imitate speech, though with the teeth 
clenched and the tongue still, he will produce as purely as possible 
the tunes of his speech. 

If one hums the tunes of speech, he will not hear words, the range 
of intensity will be limited, rhymes, assonances, alliterations, and 
their rich variants will be lost, and all sonants will have the value of 
nasal consonants and all surds the quality of faint sniffs. The sniffs 
do not invite attention and may be disregarded, for tunes go on 
vowels and sonant consonants. Language rendered with the mouth 
thus immobile may not be any more pleasing, esthetically, than 
language rendered by da-di-da’s or pencil taps, solely for time and 
intensity. But for examining tunes the method has its use, because it 
produces an approximately accurate representation of intensity, a 
representation of duration, and a quite accurate representation of 
pitch. 

By this method it is possible to conduct experiments testing how 
far speech tunes are recognizable. Out of a number already at- 
tempted, here are three that approach the problem in slightly differ- 
ing ways. By the way, the word experiment is a fair one to use, but 
not the word scientific, because what happened depended upon the 
coéperation of people who knew how to read and listen to poetry or 
at any rate cared a little about it. Similar experiments, if conducted 
with sympathy, a little patience, and unworried scrupulousness, will 
probably produce similar results. But beware a puckish or reluctant 
partner. 

The first experiment was carried on by a mother and her child 
of nearly two. The child had learned to recite — not sing — ten or 
a dozen nursery rhymes fairly well, so that for weeks he had enjoyed 


going through them antiphonally: if his mother would repeat the 
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first two or three words in a line or phrase, he would respond by 


finishing it. On the occasion of the experiment the mother had 
learned to recite with tongue and jaw immobile. Confronted by the 
child, she thus recited several phrases without interruption before 
she paused for him to supply a final word. Though he obviously per- 
ceived the difference between this and the familiar game, he decided 
to play. At first he capped the lines not by humming but by finishing 
them out with articulated words, and from the outset he enjoyed 
the game and performed in it with the same accuracy and apparent 
sense of triumph as when his mother actually spoke the words. A 
little later he picked up the trick of capping the lines in the same hum- 
ming fashion used by his mother, and at last, naturally enough, he 
began humming whole poems and trying to run the show himself, 
at which point the possibility of making objective observations dis- 
solved in hilarity. 

It is fair to insist that though, of course, nursery rhymes are set 
to music, these experiments were with spoken, not musical patterns. 

The implications of this small experiment would seem rather 
generally applicable: to a child the speech melody of a Mother 
Goose rhyme is a distinctive and recognizable part of the composi- 
tion, at least when it is repeated by one whom he is accustomed to 
hear reciting the rhyme in the ordinary way. The experiment does 
not, indeed, necessarily indicate any degree of influence on tune 
exercised by the poem, merely that the mother had a consistent tune 
in the reading and that this speech tune was a recognizable part of 
the poem as it was heard by the child. 

In the second experiment the reader was a man and the hearers 
two young women, teachers of small children. The reader spoke 
adult poems first normally and then with his mouth still and closed 
until the listeners became accustomed to the strange sounds. They 
then limited the field of choice to nursery rhymes. Without previous 
normal reading of these, lest the tune be ascribable to the reader 
rather than to the poem, and indeed without naming over the 
selections to be tried, the reader hummed all the rhymes he knew. 
The listeners accurately identified every one, without a miss. An 
effort was then made to test how far mere time and intensity with- 
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out pitch would be recognizable in the same limited repertory, the 
reader tapping syllables with his knuckles. The listeners correctly 
identified about half. 

This second experiment is a little less conclusive than the first in 
one way, because these intelligent young women were able to do a 
quick rational sorting of evidence impossible to a small child. But 
it is useful because the listeners had not previously heard the reader 
speak these pieces, and even their childhood language background 
was slightly different—Pennsylvanian against South Carolinian. 

In the third experiment, representative of several similarly con- 
ducted with equivalent results, the listener was a young woman 
who had grown up in New York and Pennsylvania, the reader 
being the same as in the second experiment. In this third situation 
the field of choice was limited to six sonnets which the listener had 
long known by heart: Shakespeare’s ‘“That time of year thou may’st 
in me behold,’ Milton’s “On His Blindness,’’ Wordsworth’s ‘‘The 
world is too much with us” and “Composed on Westminster 
Bridge,” Shelley’s “Ozymandias,” and Keats’s “On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer.” Limitation to the sonnet form minimized, 
though of course it did not entirely eliminate, the indications deriv- 
ing solely from peculiarities of temporal and accentual meter. The 
tunes of these particular poems, long established as they had been 
in the listener’s mind, were as far as possible independent of any 
influence deriving from the experiment itself. As the tunes were 
read she jotted down the titles on paper, reporting on none until the 
whole series had been run through. She identified all six poems cor- 
rectly without an error. 

Metrically the sounds of these poems are perceptibly different 
from one another and theoretically should be distinguishable if only 
time and intensity were considered — probably would be practically 
so if some pains were taken. Yet pitch appeared to be a factor posi- 
tively assisting in recognition. 

All three of the foregoing experiments afford some support to 
the doctrine that poems have tunes which, though they vary from 
reader to reader, belong to them individually, and that pitch is a 
significant element in a tune. If anyone wants to he can go farther 
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and theorize that the tune which existed first in the imagination of 
the poet may through the very words be so communicated to the 
voice of one having a somewhat different linguistic background that 
whatever significance the tune had in the imagination of the poet may 


live again in the voice of the reader. Or put it this way: a good poem 


may be regarded as a composition in speech melody as well as in 
rational sense, in meter, in combinations of vowel and consonant 
elements, and in the various evocations that make it, like a person- 
ality, unique. 

Playing little games with poems, theorizing about their con- 
stituents, may be regarded as an innocent pastime. But what is the 
use of such theory? There may be consequences in the nature of 
one’s alertness to poetry. 

In the first place, one may speculate that pitch sequences are an 
auxiliary to conveying the poet’s mere rational meeting, and if he 
does so speculate, his duty is clear; he must read listening sensitively 
for the intended tune, not deafly as he does, if he can, when he reads 
the newspaper. 

To show the horrible consequences of deliberately wrong-tuned 
reading, some gracious poem must go under the knife. Mr. T. S. 
Eliot has already butchered Goldsmith’s 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy? 
What art can wash her guilt away? 


Mr. Eliot, in a passage too familiar to repeat, took the words 
and tune up to a point, then by changing the words and the tune, 
altered a sentimental into a cynical statement. That was an ill turn 
to Goldsmith’s gentle woe, but we can do worse. 

If we read the first line, not as part of an adverb clause but as a 
complete statement and indicate our tune with a comma and a 
period, we may produce a bitter comment on women, a comment 
that sounds like Donne: 


When lovely, woman stoops to folly. 


The difference between Goldsmith’s tune and ours is partly a 
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matter of time — we pause after “lovely.” But the chief difference is 
in pitch, for if a reader carefully keeps the pitch levels of the origi- 
nal sweet line, he may pause quite long without suggesting any 
meaning other than Goldsmith’s. But if he changes the pitch 
sequence in a certain way, he really ought to be ashamed, for he has 
done violence to the original rational intention. This is, to be sure, 
a negative application of theory. 

On the positive side, our theory may whet the ear to hear some- 
thing it might otherwise and to the reader’s loss fail to bring be- 
fore his poetic attention. 

Though no firm rule can be laid down to distinguish between the 
pitch aspects of tunes in poetry and prose, it is possible to point at 
tendencies. The tunes of poetry are characteristically based on 
longer, more gradual rises and falls in pitch extending over a num- 
ber of syllables. And whether the tune phrases are long or short, in 
poetry they are apt to exhibit a pattern that has a connection with 
such things as attitude and feeling. If the explaining voice says “the 
square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle,” it will be quite 
clear if square, pot, right and tri are spoken at roughly the same 
levels of pitch, and the other syllables all at another level somewhat 
lower: accented are separated from unaccented syllables, and that 
is enough. In speaking Goldsmith’s line, one voice may find a some- 


what different tune from another, but nobody except in “‘scanning”’ 
will simply separate out the accented from the unaccented syllables 
and distribute these between one single low pitch and one single 
higher pitch in the prosiest prose manner. 

A reading of Shakespeare’s 33rd sonnet will illustrate the way 
in which attitude may actually be suggested by a trick of tune 


wrought into the poem by metrical and other devices. 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 


Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 


Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy, 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 

With ugly rack on his celestial face 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
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Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace. 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine 

With all-triumphant splendor on my brow. 

But out, alack! he was but one hour mine, 

The region cloud hath masked him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth. 
Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun 

staineth. 

The first quatrain, partly because the iambic beat is not allowed 
at the beginnings of the lines, has a series of what may be called long 
melodic curves extending over several syllables apiece, associated 
here with a sense of beauty perceived with delight. 

The second quatrain begins with a line iambic throughout but 
rather emphatically so in the first two words; the second line in this 
quatrain begins with two likewise emphatically iambic feet: the 
tune of “Anon permit” is repeated in ‘With ugly rack,” and thus a 
pattern is set, a pattern in contrast with the languorous tune of the 
first quatrain and the latter half of the second quatrain. 

This pattern reaches its climax in the third quatrain. After two 
lines which, though they do indeed begin with iambic feet, recall in 


tune and sense the first quatrain, there are two very sharply iambic 


feet: “But out, Alack!’’ These interjections, which recall by position, 


rhyme, and meter “Anon permit” and “With ugly rack” also re- 
call their tune. And now this tune has, perhaps, its meaning, sugges- 
tive of pain. Of course the pain, so says the poem, is to be endured. 
The tunes of poetry may present merely an amusing phenomenon 
to play with. The ear that listens for them may sometimes hear 


things that give poetic pleasure. 





The Anatomy of a Weekly 


By Joun W. HuGHEs 


John W. Hughes, Ph.B.’30, M.A.°34, is Secretary and Business Manager of 
Calhoun Newspapers, Inc., Calhoun, Georgia, publishers of ‘The Calhoun 
Times (Thursdays) and The Gordon County News (Tuesdays). 


HEN TRAPDOOR SPIDERS invade your strawberry patch, when 

\ \ you grow a tomato that weighs six and a quarter pounds, or 
when you dig a sweet potato that looks for the world like a duck 
swimming on an imaginary lake, how can you satisfy the human urge 


to inform your fellows of these curious incidents? How much does 


it add to your stature in the community when your daughter writes 


that she has been elected president of her college class, or when your 


child astounds the family with a really clever, witty, and precocious 
observation ? 

If you live in one of the state’s burgeoning metropolitan centers, 
you won’t get much conversational mileage out of these events unless 
you can trap a neighbor or an office colleague into listening to your 
story. Every rural dweller in Georgia, however, knows that such an 
event, recounted by his hometown county seat newspaper, will make 
him a celebrity for a week. 

In view of our continuing worship of bigness for its own sake, it is 
odd that the American small-town weekly should be enjoying a sort 
of vogue these days. Take a look at the basic premises on which 
most weekly newspaper publishers operate and you will wonder how 
anyone could so foolishly swim full against the current of national 
history. The weekly editor speaks in a small voice, of events that 
are of less than world-shaking importance, to an audience limited by 
absolute geographical boundaries. In many instances the size of his 
potential audience is shrinking rather than expanding, as families 
move from the rural counties into the city delivery zones of the 
metropolitan daily newspapers. Between 1950 and 1960 more than 
half of Georgia’s weekly publishers watched a part of their audience 
walk out the door, following the population shift to the cities. 
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Such success, then, as the weekly newspaper now enoys is not in 
the American tradition. As Edward Weeks noted two years ago in 
the August 1958 issue of The Atlantic, Americans have been in love 
with bigness ever since the adolescence of our democracy. The fron- 
tier was a long, long meadow stretching beyond the wilderness road 
under the big sky. Eavesdrop on any American, Mr. Weeks sug- 
gested, and you will, rather sooner than later, hear that favorite 
boast, “The biggest in the world!” The catch phrase of American 
business during most of this century has been, “Expand or go under.” 

Now big business, big government, the big deal, have taken the 
place of the wide and free frontier. Speak to any American manu- 
facturer of an untried stratagem for capturing the fancy of the mass 
market, and he will look at you with the dreamy eyes of a five-year- 
old entranced by the strains of Here Comes Santa Claus on the 


Toyland P.A. system. Television network officials speak, apparently 
‘ ) } } 


with honest conviction, of their audiences of sixty million people. 
Magazine publishers employ psychologists and opinion testers to 
fathom the mysteries of the mass taste — and dilute their product 
to encompass the widest cross section. Universities offer courses in 
the theory and techniques of mass communication. 

One day a studious public relations man, completely mesmerized 
by his efforts to use the mass media to influence the mass audience 
to select his client’s products in the mass market, will speak of his 
duty to inform and instruct the mass mind. Editors and publishers 
of the nation’s mass media are of course aware of the illogic in this 
terminology and in their quest for a formula that will please every- 
one and offend no one. And they deplore the pressures that have 
stamped a news-service sameness on the front pages of most of the 
country’s dailies. 

“The mass audience is the most terrifying monster of mid-twenti- 
eth century America,” according to the quoted opinion of Frank Lu- 
ther Mott, dean emeritus of the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism. Speaking this summer to the Public Relations Institute 
in session at the University of Wisconsin, he said: 

What makes this modern ‘mass’ so frightening is that it is 
so large, at first sight so amorphous, and certainly so hard to 
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examine, to classify, to predict, and to manage. Now, despite 
the obvious disparateness in the mass audience, an equalitarian 
fallacy casts its shadow over the entire process of mass commu- 
nication — over newspaper and magazine editing, over radio 
and television programming, over advertising copywriting. 

It is the television networks that find the multi-segmented 
mass audience monstrous indeed. There is too much inclination 
to alibi a lack of boldness by insisting on the dangers of aiming 
too high in the scale of intelligence in the mass audience and by 
placing the whole blame for shoddy performance on the people 
in general. 

The outstanding evil of newspaper journalism today is, I am 
convinced, as it long has been, an overemphasis on violence, 
shock, and sex-scandal — what Lester Markel, editor of The 
New York Sunday Times, recently called ‘murder, mystery 
and Monroe.’ 


Mr. Mott predicted that if the newspaper is to survive, it is going 


to have to become more and more a journal of record and review, 


featuring well and attractively written news that digs below the sur- 


face, and “‘such brilliant comment as James Reston and a few others 
are becoming famous for.” 

If big circulation is the immediate objective of the large dailies, 
how well are their methods succeeding? Whether or not the “mur- 
der, mystery and Monroe”’ label is universally applicable, the meth- 
ods being used by most daily editors are succeeding very well indeed. 
The number of daily newspapers published in the United States has 
declined to approximately 1,760, but total daily circulation has 
reached a figure in excess of 60,000,000. In Georgia, according to 
U.S. Department of Commerce reports, the daily newspapers are 
producing more than 900,000 copies per issue, up 107,000 since 
1953. 

The metropolitan daily and the small-town weekly are so unlike 
in range and depth of coverage that it sometimes seems they have lit- 
tle more in common than the generic term, newspaper. The large 
daily sees the world as its beat, and properly concerns itself with for- 
eign, national, and state events, conditions, and personalities. At the 


same time the publishers of many such far-ranging giants feel com- 
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pelled to serve as hometown chronicle not only for the people of 
their city but also for the residents of the trading zone. A few lay 
claim to the title of hometown newspaper for the people of an entire 
state. 

This unrealistic ambition poses a problem in depth of news cover- 
age which quickly demonstrates the absurdity of trying to be all 
things to all people. A typical county seat weekly with a subscription 
list of 3,000 normally employs two or more staff writers in addition 
to the publisher-editor-reporter, and manages to obtain country cov- 
erage from a dozen or so correspondents. In each fourteen-page 
issue the names of a few hundred local people are printed, along 
with reports of the significant and trivial events of the community. 
Readers look for and find news about themselves and dozens of their 
friends and acquaintances. A metropolitan daily with a circulation 
of 300,000, attempting to match this depth of coverage for the peo- 
ple of its area, would, if it duplicated the weekly’s writer-to-sub- 
scriber ratio, find it necessary to employ a news and editorial staff 
of 300 people. It would publish 1400-page issues, so massive and 
packed with detail that they would be of little use to anyone. And 
these requirements would not include facilities for coverage of out- 
of-state events. 

Weekly publishers during the past forty years have done little 
experimenting with editorial formulas, continuing to believe that 


anything happening in our town or county is news — and anything 


that happens somewhere else is news for some other paper. 

Here are a few of the news items you would have seen if you had 
read the issues of Georgia’s small-town weeklies during a recent 
week: 

\ daughter, who has been named Charlotte Elaine, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Curtis on September 12th. . . . The Women’s 
Missionary Society of Calvary Baptist Church, Covington, held a 
coronation service Sunday evening, September 11th, for eleven mem- 
bers of the girls auxiliary. ... Miss Ann Robinson, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Robinson of Camilla, became the bride of Mr. 
Wallace Curles, Sunday afternoon August 28th. The double ring 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. Edgar Davis in the First Bap- 
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tist Church... . Mr. and Mrs. William B. Jones celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary on Thursday evening. .. . Miss Pearl 
Huckeba, 63, of Roopville Route 1, died Sunday night, September 
11th. Funeral services were held Monday afternoon in Carrollton. 
Interment was in New Lebanon Cemetery. 

Such personal items, and community news from the hundreds of 
country correspondents writing for the state’s weeklies, help to ex- 
plain why the scrapbooks of Georgia are filled with clippings from 
hometown weekly newspapers. 

General news of the town and county makes the front page, and 
is seldom very sensational in nature: 

Here are the names of the grand and traverse jurors drawn for 
the September term of Superior Court. Votes for local and district 
candidates in the primary election are tabulated by precinct. Incom- 
plete returns in the state races are summarized. .. . The Red Cross 
Bloodmobile will be at the American Legion Hall on September 
27th. Quota for this the third visit of the year will be 127 pints... . 
The Upson County Consolidated Drive announces a goal of $27,000 
to meet the budgets of six participating agencies. . . . A town mieet- 
ing will be held Tuesday night at the high school auditorium in Pel- 
ham. ... Retail sales in Carroll County for the second quarter of 
1960 reached a record volume of $9,652,819. . . .Tony West and 
Horace Burch shot and killed a 5 ft. 10 in. rattlesnake at Red Bluff 
in Coffee County. The snake measured 9% 


inches around. 
A calendar of coming events, feature of the society page, reveals 


that the Sequoyah Garden Club will meet Thursday afternoon at 
3:30 at the home of Mrs Jack Mullins. Mrs. Ross Bernhard will 
be co-hostess. The program is to be on flower show techniques. . . . 
The First Baptist WMS will meet Monday afternoon at 3:00 at 


the church. Mrs. C. W. Lay has charge of the program and will 
present Mrs. Leo Jenkins, guest speaker. 

A stranger in any small town, picking up a copy of the local 
weekly, might think that nothing ever happens here. And it is true, 
fortunately, that murder, mystery, and Monroe seldom earn space 
in the weekly press. The people who live in Georgia’s smaller com- 
munities habitually read their hometown weeklies because these pub- 
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lications regularly supply information that is useful and comment 
that is interesting to them. News of church services, births, deaths, 
weddings, parties, civic club meetings, school lunchroom menus, city 
council and school board meetings, courthouse news, personal items 


— for all its apparent sameness, each issue of a typical weekly pro- 


vides a remarkably complete picture of a week in the life of the town. 

Perhaps this accounts in part for the mild boom in weekly newspa- 
per publishing that has occurred since the end of World War II. In 
spite of the accelerating shift of population to the larger cities, the 
country weeklies are continuing in most instances to show healthy 
increases in circulation and in gross business volume. The National 
Directory of Weekly Newspapers, published by Weekly Newspaper 
Representatives, Inc., lists a total of 8,287 newspapers with a com- 
bined circulation of 20,186,414. Number of readers is estimated at 
80,000,000. Average circulation per newspaper is 2,436. The direc- 
tory listings include 196 Georgia weeklies with total circulation of 
330,000. 

Although the economic trend for Georgia’s weeklies is upward 
insofar as gross dollar volume is concerned, this is not to say that all 
of these newspapers are faring well. Location seems to be the all- 
important factor governing the prosperity of the individual publica- 
tion. Circulation coverage among Georgia weeklies ranges from a 
low of 500, or even less, to a high of 7,500. Gross income from all 
sources extends from a low figure of approximately $10,000 to a 
high of perhaps $150,000. 

The shift of population away from rural counties is a serious 
hazard for many publishers. When people move away and retail 
sales totals in the county seat town begin to decrease, the newspa- 
per’s potential income drops even faster. Often in such cases, the 
principal economy that can be effected in operating costs is the de- 
crease in the publisher’s salary. A number of county seat towns in 
the state have gained population while the county as a whole has suf- 
fered a net loss. This factor, accompanied by the increase in average 
per capita income, has enabled the newspaper to expand despite what 
would appear to be unfavorable conditions. Many of the counties 
having a net gain in population between 1950 and 1960 are non- 
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metropolitan counties. Here industrial employment has offset the 
decrease in number of agricultural jobs, and sales figures show in- 
creases year after year. 

In situations like this, the weekly newspaper publishers have an 
opportunity for significant expansion and improvement. Their risks 
lie in the rising cost of production and in the considerable expense of 
replacement for outmoded capital equipment. Many publishers, too, 
in an expanding sales situation are tempted to dissipate the increased 
earnings by investing too large a share in improvement of the prod- 
uct. Explaining the scarcity of weekly newspaper publishers who 
have become wealthy as practitioners of their profession, someone 
has put it this way: “We produce the best newspaper we can this 
week, and hope to make enough money on it to publish another good 


paper next week.” There is no end to the temptations for invest- 


ment: for modern machinery to turn out a better physical product, 


and for personnel to create a more interesting and influential pub- 
lication. 

In a sense the weekly newspaper industry in Georgia, and through- 
out the country, stands now at a crucial point in its development. 
Traditionally, there has been at least one independent weekly news- 
paper to serve the people of each county. Emigration from some of 
the rural counties has now reached a stage where publication of a 
newspaper exclusively for that particular political subdivision cannot 
be justified economically. 

In most of these counties, however, there remains enough con- 
sumer buying power to justify the publication if the capital invest- 
ment can be greatly reduced by arrangements that would provide 
for the mechanical production in an independent or jointly owned 
printing plant. This method offers possibilities for a variety of solu- 
tions. The owner may convert his shop into a newsgathering and 
advertising office and contract with a conveniently located trade 
printer to produce the paper. He may merge with a group of pub- 
lishers in adjoining counties and share in the ownership of a centrally 
located mechanical plant. He may sell out to a weekly newspaper 
chain. Or he may join forces with other publishers to form a publi- 


cation production corporation, which would do the mechanical pro- 
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duction for a score or more weekly newspapers. Machinery is now 
available, though at great cost, which can produce thirty or more 
publications in a two-day press run. 

Most weekly publishers are by talent and inclination editors rather 
than business men or production specialists. Any solution that less- 
ens the time and effort required for the business operation may be 
expected to result in a better editorial product. 

At the moment, the significant things that are happening in Geor- 
gia’s weekly press are being accomplished by editors with a talent 
for application to detail and at least a smattering of imagination. 
They are the editors who are giving their readers something more 
than routine information about what happened this week. They are 
providing thoughtful review of events in their editorials and personal 
columns. They are helping to formulate plans for community im- 
provements in the fields of public service, education, law enforce- 
ment, recreation, cultural pursuits, and trade and industrial devel- 
opment. Their informative feature stories point up conditions that 
require correction, give credit for progress that has been made. 

The writer for the weekly has a latitude in news selection and 
style of presentation that would excite the envy of most daily report- 
ers. Anything I know today that I didn’t know yesterday is news in 
the weekly — provided it has a local angle. And in telling it, if the 
lead sentence summarization and recitation of facts in descending 
order of importance doesn’t fit the event, the writer is free to say it 
his own way. The reader won't realize that a journalistic dogma has 
been violated. As to choice of vocabulary, someone forgot to tell the 
weekly writer that the mass mind stopped developing at the thirteen- 
year-old level and that it has a working comprehension of only a few 
hundred words. He need not throw away the potential of the lan- 
guage for precise and colorful description. If he knows the word 
that fits, he uses it. 


Perhaps the principal consideration that restrains the small-town 


editor-reporter from writing down to his audience is the personal 


relationship existing between him and a significant number of his 
readers. If he deliberately oversimplifies his treatment of a news 


story or editorial, his friends know that he has placed a low estimate 
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on their capabilities — and he will receive complaints that may be 


devious but that also are exceedingly graphic. This relationship also 
minimizes the reporter’s temptation to indulge in writing that is col- 
ored rather than colorful. If his choice of detail or his selection of 
adjectives and verbs in a straight news story betrays his personal 
bias, he is made to realize forthwith that his snide and unprofes- 
sional comment has not passed unrecognized. 

Today this kind of writing regularly sails unchallenged across 
many city desks and is seen frequently in stories carrying the insignia 
of worldwide news-gathering services. The relaxation of profes- 
sional standards in this particular instance is in fact so often noted 
that one suspects a certain amount of it to be the result of manage- 
ment policy rather of individual naiveté. 

The operators of the mass media have of late attempted to excuse 
the mediocrity of much that makes up the content of network televi- 
sion programming by blaming the low standards of public taste. Yet 
their estimates of public response must be based on thin samples of 
opinion as reported by rating services. A small-town editor publish- 
ing a newspaper for a few hundred families whose subscriptions are 


renewed over the counter in a person-to-person meeting, does not 


g, 
have to guess how his offerings are being received. 

These comparisons are not intended to suggest that all of the 
mass media are spreading their facilities too thinly over too wide a 
range of interests. Neither are they intended to prove that all 
weekly newspaper staffs are doing a creditable job of meeting their 
responsibilities, or even that any very large number of them are 
fully realizing the limited objectives of small-town journalism. It is 
true at the same time that a good number of Georgia weeklies are 
doing excellent jobs of accurate, impartial, and comprehensive news 
reporting for their communities. 

The major problem to be solved by the small-town weeklies is 
two-pronged, and it is the same difficulty that torments their oppo- 
site numbers in the ranks of the mass media. It is this: to find the 
money to employ staffs adequate to do the job well, and then to find 
young people who are competent, interested, and eager to take on 
the assignment. 
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Entendue 
By JouN RANsoM Lewis, JR. 


John Ransom Lewis, Jr., B.S.’38, M.D.’41, is an Atlanta physician practicing 
in plastic and reconstructive surgery. He is one of the editors of The Georgia 
Magazine; his verse has appeared in a number of publications. 


Set your flowers straight. 

Look well to set your ruffles in their proper 
Careless and haphazard way. 

Let your flowing curls lie limp 

Across the pallor 

Of your cheek this day. 

The briefest moment of our triumph 
Beckons now. 

Are those footsteps on the stones? 

How hollow and how lonely 


Is their sound — a sound for solitude! 


But lovers (even happy ones) 


Must learn to feast 
On solitude. 


Your shoe strap seems a bit askew. 
Perhaps it should 

For proper composition. 

There is a growing reddish stain 
Upon my shoe — 

So much for that — 

The sounds are drawing close! 

The time is here! Please, no regrets! 
My dear, the Montagues have come — 
What can have kept the Capulets? 
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EDITORIAL 


Some joker has given our secretary a desk sign reading, “I may look 
busy but I’m only confused.”” So far as our secretary, who is a nota- 
bly hardworking and efficient person, is concerned, this is a manifest 
libel. But the statement may seem strikingly apposite to the posture 
of national and international affairs at this moment of history. 

It would be difficult to imagine a scene of greater busyness than 
the amphitheatre of the world as it now appears. Representatives 
of the states of five continents are frantically engaged in negotiations 
that run the gamut of human interests. The skyways are filled with 
delegations restlessly shuttling from one capital to another, from 
one international conference to another. Just now an unparalleled 
array of heads of state are debating the problems of peace and war 
at the United Nations. Meanwhile any number of lesser confer- 
ences, yet some of them big with the fate of the future, are taking 
place around the world. It is hard to say which are likely to prove 
most consequential. Some of them in time will produce results, good 
or evil, affecting the entire human race. 

How comforting it would be to believe that the army of negoti- 
ators comprises a body of earnest, enlightened, and unselfish states- 
men, dedicated to the promotion of international harmony and the 
well-being of all peoples. How inspiring the thought that these meet- 
ings may foreshadow the poet’s “parliament of man, the federation 
of the world.” In truth, they reveal little to warrant such amazing 
optimism. What they do reveal is that the problems of our day pre- 
sent such fearful complexity and give rise to so irresolvable clashes 
of interests, that the greater the diplomatic activity among nations, 
the greater the sense of hopeless confusion. 

On our national scene the appearance of things is much the same. 
The year of a quadrennial election is never a period when “birds of 
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calm sit brooding on the charmed wave,” but it seems a long, long 
while since the American people have known a time of comparative 
respite. On the contrary, in every department of national life there 
has been constant agitation, in some cases whipping to frenzy large 
segments of the population over problems that could be solved only 
in an atmosphere of calm reason and unbiased determination. At this 
writing we have probably not yet known the worst of the presidential 
campaign. Certainly nothing has occurred in the pre-convention ac- 
tivity, the conventions, or the early stage of the campaign itself to 
give us cheerful hope that at last confused busyness is to give place in 
national affairs to ordered business. 

Who is to blame for the situation that has obtained so long? It is 
easy enough to find scapegoats; whole herds of them have been 
driven across the highway. Almost everyone in a position of respon- 
sibility has been made to appear blameworthy in some connection 
and to some degree. Actually the constant hue and cry after male- 
factors, and there have been malefactors, has been one of the most 
disquieting phenomena of the era. 

What can be done to restore order in the midst of confusion? If 
we do not deliberately choose confusion, we must do something. The 
private citizen, the single national, cannot send his influence over the 
world. But however withdrawn from great affairs, within his own 
community he should not be without influence. One quiet, reasonable 


voice often has the power to still a hubbub of passion and unreason. 
The power of prejudice is mighty, but if we have lost faith in the per- 
suasive power of reason, we have lost faith in human nature. We 
Americans have certainly lost faith in the power of the ballot. Ev- 
erywhere the complaint rises that a shameful minority of qualified 


voters carry our elections. If we do not take an active part in choos- 
ing our representatives in a republican government, we deserve the 
worst representatives that fall to our lot. 

Since the community is the basic unit of the state and a world of 
states, it is not a counsel of despair to urge that to seek to end confu- 
sion there, is the first and indispensable requisite to ending confusion 
in the great world. The voice of reason raised in quiet determina- 
tion, implemented by the ballot, is our one recourse. As Stevenson 
put it, “Extreme busyness is a symptom of deficient vitality.’’ There 
is strength in thoughtful and resolute calm. The great confusion of 
the mid-twentieth century will be resolved nation by nation only as it 
is stilled individual by individual. 


2.3% &. 





Benjamin Franklin and Polly Baker 


A Review by WARD PAFFORD 


Max Hall, A.B.’32, has had a varied and distinguished journalistic career in 
Atlanta, New York, and Washington. More recently he has served as Edi- 
torial Director of the New York Metropolitan Region Study, under the 
direction of the Harvard Graduate School of Public Administration. Since 
July 1 he carries the double appointment of editor for books in social science 
of the Harvard University Press and of publications of the Harvard Center 
for International A ffairs. 


The fruits of diligent scholarship need not prove to be, as this volume happily 
and perhaps exceptionally demonstrates, a wearisome weight upon our spirits. ! 
Max Hall has made the business of fact-finding as lively an occupation as may 
be imagined by rendering a completely intriguing account of how Benjamin 
Franklin, with tongue in cheek, founded “the American branch of the seduc- 
tion school of literature,” and how for more than two centuries a brief jeu 
d’esprit of the great American helped to inspire revolutions and, as time 
passed, beguiled and teased historians and biographers. 

On April 15, 1747, the General Advertiser, a prominent London daily 
newspaper published by Henry Woodfall, Jr., featured an item something over 
a thousand words in length with the commonplace title “The Speech of Miss 
Polly Baker.’”’ There was nothing commonplace about the item itself. The 
speech, purported to have been delivered “before a Court of Judicature, at 
Connecticut near Boston in New-England, where she was prosecuted the Fifth 
Time, for having a Bastard Child,” is “Polly Baker’s” pungent defense of her 
free and abundantly generous conduct in opposition to laws which she regards 
as unreasonable since they themselves are designed to encourage violation of 
“the first and great Command of Nature, and of Nature’s God, Encrease and 
Multiply.” There was no further indication of the source of the speech and no 
hint of who the reporter might have been. These uncertainties, however, were 
no deterrent to the rest of the British press, and within a day or so other papers 
were printing the piece more or less verbatim. The new periodicals as well, 
including the Gentleman’s Magazine, quickly picked it up, as did the American 
press once journals from overseas could reach Boston. Thereafter, throughout 
the revolutionary half of the eighteenth century, the speech (taken by most as 
historically factual) was regularly reprinted to add its light-hearted weight to 
the cause of social liberty in Britain, America, and France. Not until the late 
1770’s, a full quarter-century after the first appearance of Polly’s defense, did 
its real authorship and its nature as a satirical creation begin to be positively 
known when, according to notes made by Thomas Jefferson in 1818, Benjamin 
Franklin admitted to the Abbé Raynal in Paris that he had playfully composed 
the speech as another among the many “anecdotes, and fables, and fancies of 

’ 
my own. 


1Benjamin Franklin & Polly Baker: The History of a Literary Deception. By Max Hall. 
Published for the Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, 
Virginia. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1960. xi, 193 pp. $5.00. 
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The unanswered questions about Polly Baker and her declaration that faced 
Mr. Hall when he began his researches a decade ago were overwhelmingly 
numerous—and of course they increased as his enthusiastic pursuit of her 
progressed. Why was the speech first printed in a London newspaper? Why did 
Franklin never publicly acknowledge his authorship? How were the variations 
from printing to printing to be explained? Was there any basis in fact for 
Polly’s trial and her bold defense? What is the explanation for her persistent 
popularity on both sides of the Atlantic? Why is she still regarded here and 
there as an authentic historical figure? And so on and on. By no means are all 
of these questions completely and conclusively answered in this genial study; 
but it is certain that Mr. Hall has refined literary and historical detection to 
the ultimate point and has brought in the best and fullest possible information 
to date about Franklin’s sentimental heroine. 

The results of this cheery devotion to the ultimate facts, elegantly and 
impeccably confined to less than two hundred pages, are an admirable product 
of scholarly method and the art of distinguished bookmaking. Following the 
modest Preface are eleven chapters tracing Polly’s progress from her intrusion 
upon the London scene in 1747 to her twentieth-century acceptance as a real 
person in a standard history of the American family. Accompanying the account 
of this career are special studies, deftly placed and proportioned, of more diffi- 
cult large questions, such as Polly’s contribution to revolutionary deism in 
Europe and the matter of authorship and origin. At the end comes a systematic 
comparison of the ten most interesting and significant texts of the speech, 
followed by a listing of fifty-nine separate printings from 1747 to 1956 and 
an alphabetical display of 112 works that mention Polly or contain her speech. 
There is of course an exhaustive index, understandably omitting the name of 
Polly Baker—who (as Mr. Hall says) awaits her reincarnation in the twenty- 
first century. 





Hall of Death 


A Review by DoRA BYRON 


Dora Byron, A.M. ’50, is a free-lance writer and Assistant Director of Com- 
munity Educational Services. Nedra Tyre, A.M. ’38, now resides in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, where she is engaged in social work. Her first book, Red 
Wine First, appeared in 1947, since when she has published four mystery 
novels. She is a member of Mystery Writers of America. 


A suspense novel by Nedra Tyre is always good news to mystery fans, especially 
to those who like to vary their diet of violence and terror by adding a story that 
is written with perception, sensitivity, and literary skill. In Miss Tyre’s latest 
book, Hall of Death, the violence and terror are there but, as in her other three 
suspense novels, the author abandons the stylized formula of sadism-search-and- 
solution.! Instead she brings to the reader a story in which the plot is secondary, 
a story that is dominated by people and a place. 

Hall of Death is the incredible experience of a staff member in a training 
school for girls. It is a terrifying narrative, macabre without being bizarre, and 
a nightmare quality pervades Miss Tyre’s fearful and unrelieved picture of the 
school, its staff, and its inmates. The opening paragraph of the book sets 
the pace: 

My first night at the Training School for Girls was three deaths and as 
many years ago. Yet it is still as much a part of me as my heartbeat, and 
everything that took place in the seven months I was there is more than 
memory—it still seems to happen. 

In this fourth mystery book the author returns to the intimacy of the first 
person which she used in Mouse in Eternity, and also to the social welfare 
background with which she is acquainted. Hall of Death lacks the surprises of 
Mouse in Eternity, the action of Journey to Nowhere, and the shock of Death 
of an Intruder. However, the book contains some of Miss Tyre’s finest charac- 
terizations in the frustrations of the staff members and the evil and the misery 
of the delinquent girls in their charge. If any single quality stands out in the 
excellence of Hall of Death, it is the way in which the author takes her reader 
behind the walls of the training school, a realistic and chilling adventure 
in itself. 

Miss Tyre has a flair for the off-beat mystery, and the ranks of contemporary 
suspense writers should be proud to claim her as one of their most original. 


Hall of Death. By Nedra Tyre. An Inner Sanctum Mystery. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1960. 215 pp. $2.95. 
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Religion That Is Eternal 


A Review by Mack B. STOKES 


Dr. Mack B. Stokes is Parker Professor of Systematic Theology and Associate 
Dean of the Candler School of Theology. 


This book by the Candler Professor of Preaching at Emory University is 
among the best of the seventeen he has written. In a world of ever-increasing 
activity and frustration, Dr. Jordan seeks to delineate those principles of life 
which are eternal. 

In keeping with the author’s previous habits, each chapter is marked by 
clarity of organization, simplicity of language, and concreteness of utterance. 
The points are numbered so that no one can miss them; and these are sum- 
marized at the end of each chapter in an arrangement that is both new and 
helpful to the general reader. The language is direct and to the point. 

Concrete illustrations, incidents and statements drawn from extensive read- 
ings in history, literature, biography, and theology enrich each chapter. William 
James once said, “The illustration is everything.” This book shows how seri- 
ously Dr. Jordan has taken that maxim by one of America’s foremost thinkers. 

For example, in the chapter on “What We Need Most,” he enriches his 
comments not only by references to the Bible, but also to Ignatius, Deissmann, 
Charles Lamb, St. John of the Cross, A. E. Whitman, and Paul Tillich. Dr. 
Jordan reasons not by abstract arguments but by graphic pictures. Moving 
incidents out of the lives of soldiers, artists, workers, and great and good 
people, carry the author’s thoughts to their appointed end. 

The mature reflections of one of America’s foremost preachers are here sum- 
marized to the benefit not only of ministers but also of all who have a serious 
interest in mature Christian living. 


1Religion That Is Eternal. By G. Ray Jordan. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1960. ix, 134 pp. $3.00. 
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God, Man, and Satan 


Roland Mushat Frye, Associate Professor of English, was a holder of a 
Guggenheim Fellowship for 1956-57, during which he wrote this book. 
Its publication was aided by a grant of the Emory University Research 
Committee, and the Ford Foundation program to support publication, 
through university presses, of works in the humanities and social sciences. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress are incomparably 
the greatest productions of the religious imagination in English literature. It 
would be utterly impossible to make any comprehensive study of these works 
without taking large account of their religious significance. God, Man, and 
Satan, however, to the reviewer’s knowledge, is the most complete analysis 
hitherto undertaken of their presentation of the teachings of Christianity 
apart from all other considerations.1 The two books wonderfully complement 
each other, the epic poem in its exposition of Christian doctrine and the prose 
allegory in its depiction of the Christian life. ‘Both men are patently concerned 

with both aspects of Christianity, but their primary focusing is differ- 
ent. We shall therefore consider Paradise Lost primarily in connection with 
the Christian vision of reality, and Pilgrim’s Progress primarily in connection 
with the distinctive life of the Christian.” 


Professor Frye begins with a discussion of the method of accommodation, 


the means by which the mysteries of religion too high for mortal mind to 
apprehend are set forth in symbolic forms. The parable, the illuminating figure 
of speech, has been the inevitable resource of the great poets, philosophers, and 
teachers of religion, including writers of the Scriptures, the only means by 
which highest truths may overcome the limitations of the human intellect. Ac- 
commodation need not be distrusted as falsification, nor need one fear the 
degree of anthropomorphism involved. As John Calvin wrote: “We need 
symbols or mirrors to exhibit to us the appearance of spiritual and heavenly 
hings in a kind of earthly way.” 

The purpose of this study is to demonstrate that by the sym 
tion of literary art Milton and Bunyan are clearly in the rf 1 a 
transmitters of Christian truth, and particularly in the tradition of the 
Protestant Reformation. Actually a larger claim may be made, as is implied by 
citations from the Fathers and from Thomas Aquinas. Happily there is very 
little in either work to indicate sectarian prejudice. Profesor Frye does not 
concern himself with their historical milieu. There are d two 
leals that might well have been omitted, f 
] 


arger and stronger argument. 
In clarity and completeness of treatment the analysis of Paradis 


references to Puritan i¢ 
only incidentally to the 
together admirable. That is not to say that the critic has not skirted n 
ylems that Milton himself had found practically insoluble, as, for instance, 
ctrine of election. But even the angel Raphael was forced to admit that 

‘ed with a “sad task and hard” when Adam inquired the circumstances 

» fall of Lucifer. 


+ 


1God, Man, and Satan: Patterns of Christian Thought and Life in Paradise Lost, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and the Great Theologians. By Roland Mushat Frye. Princeton, 


New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1960. x, 184 pp. $3.75 
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The exposition of Pilgrim’s Progress may not seem quite so clear, for which 
the critic is nowise to blame. It is a regrettable fact that modern readers seldom 
go beyond the first part, the pilgrimage of Christian from the City of Destruc- 
tion to the Celestial City, of Bunyan’s narrative. As Professor Frye ably demon- 
strates, the journey of Christiana and her party is not a repetition but a 
completion of Christian’s, for the Christian life is a communal as well as a 
personal experience. It is a serious error to consider the second part merely a 
weak sequel to the first; it may be especially loved for the character of Mr. 
Great-heart as Rudyard Kipling and John Buchan loved it, but it must be 
read for full understanding of the allegory of the Christian way. 

There was a place for this book, and the place is now filled. However other- 
wise Paradise Lost and Pilgrim’s Progress may be appreciated, appreciation is 
incomplete and even fallacious if there is no full realization of their religious 
significance. The vitality of these books depends on their witness to a living 
Christian faith, and if in any degree they have become dead historical docu- 
ments, then the faith that was alive in the seventeenth century is dead in the 
twentieth. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Andrew Warren Sledd, A.B. (Randolph-Macon) 
94, M.A. (Harvard) ’96, Ph.D. (Yale) ’03, LL.D. (South Caro- 
lina) ’05, LL.D. (Rollins) '09, D.D. (Florida) ’09, Professor of 
Greek and New Testament Literature in the Candler School of 
Theology from 1914, hangs in the reference room of the Theology 
Library. It was painted by Donald Blake, of Tampa, Florida, a 
connection of the family then teaching at the Ringling Art School, 
Sarasota. The picture was finished in January 1950, and was pre- 
sented to the School of Theology by Mrs. J. Withers Blake 
(Frances Sledd), Mrs. Bernard Greenbaum (Florence Sledd 40), 
Mrs. Homer Arthurs (Antoinette Sledd °40), Warren Sledd ’26, 
Marvin Sledd ’35,’36G, and James Sledd ’36, the surviving children. 
The formal presentation was made by the first two daughters named 
at the banquet on the evening of January 19, 1950, which concluded 
Ministers’ Week. An account of the distinguished career of Dr. 


Sledd will be found in The Emory Alumnus for April 1939. 
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To the Ship of State 


(Horace, Odes, I, 14) 


O ship, new breakers bear thee back to sea. 

Take heed! Boldly sail in and pass the bar! 
For see’st thou not, as all men plain may see, 

Thy straining sides how bare of oars they are, 


How groan thy mast and yards before the stroke 
Of headlong Africus, thy cables fail; 

Nor stoutest bark that e’er rode wave may brook 
For long the rising fury of the gale. 


Although thy sails are torn, it is not good 
The gods in abject terror to implore. 
O Pontic pine, child of the lofty wood, 
Of no avail thy lineage famed of yore. 


Boast not thy useless name, unless he dare, 
The timid sailor, to thy painted stern 
Entrust his faltering hopes. O now beware 
Lest as the sport of the winds thou wilt return. 


Source of my weary care that yet abides 
In loving hopes and dear anxieties, 

Shun, if thou would’st the haven gain, the tides 
That swirl between the shining Cyclades. 


3. 4. &. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


A Self-Study of the University 


Through the years Emory University has consistently exhibited that 
quality of vitality which characterizes all dynamic institutions. Her 
leaders have successfully met new challenges and utilized effective 
instruments of evaluation as they have developed programs of genuine 
quality. The times, however, are such as to require a new evaluation 
of all programs to which the University is committed. 

Many of the chief administrative officers, as well as a large segment 
of the faculty, are new in their present positions. The University as a 
whole, but particularly graduate study, is moving into a new and more 
mature phase of development. Emory is no longer isolated, but is now 
a part of a fast growing metropolitan community located in a region 
which is experiencing a social and economic revolution. The nation has 
raised its expectation of service from all educational institutions at the 
very time private universities are facing financial problems of unusual 
complexity. 

The self-study is designed to engage faculty and staff in the collec- 
tion of essential information about all programs of the University. 
These data are then to be subjected to rigorous analysis looking to the 
development of a plan for future growth. Goals and objectives will be 
reassessed. Opinions will be sought from many sources including 
trustees, alumni, and students. A few consultants will be invited from 
other institutions to insure that the right questions are being asked 
and that adequate comparisons are being made. 

The self-study is not intended to be an exercise in self-gratification. 
It is a serious attempt to ascertain facts, to see where we stand and 
where we ought to go as we continue to build a truly distinguished 
university. 

It might be easier to employ outside experts to gather information 
and produce a report, but the purpose of a self-study lies deeper than 
the production of a report. It should provide definite goals and a pro- 
gram of action to which trustees, faculty, staff, students, and alumni are 
deeply committed because they “know” the University from intensive 
study. “Know thyself!” is an exhortation as appropriate for institutions 
as for individuals. 








A statement prepared by 
the Vice-President and Dean of the Faculties 


























